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President  Wertz  presides  at  a  monthly  faculti/  meeting. 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 


April  10, 1959 


There  k  a  degree  to  which  the  quality  of  an  edticatioruil  institution 
is  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  There  are  other  factors,  to 
be  sure.  But  when  there  is  inspiring  teaching  in  the  classroom,  the  students 
tvill  respond  to  the  highest  levels  of  their  ability.  This  goes  a  long  way  to  set  the 
tone  of  the  institution. 

Lycoming  College  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  competent 
faculty.  Theij  are  loyal  to  the  institution  and  they  are  respected  by  the  student 
body  at  large. 

The  problems  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  outstanding  facidty  personnel 
are  as  important  as  any  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  our  time.    Today  the  Lycoming  Alumni  Bulletin,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Alumni  Council,  will  focus  your  attention  on  some  of  the  problems  in 
this  field.  The  Supplement,  provided  by  the  American  Alumni  Council,  does 
a  remarkable  job  of  dealing  ivith  faculty  questions  in  general  on  the  national 
scene.  The  material  which  has  been  prepared  in  our  own  Alumni  Office,  brings 
the  whole  problem  to  focus  on  the  Lycoming  Campus. 

When  ijou  have  read  this  issue,  you  will  know  our  faculty  better. 
You  ivill  share  our  pride  in  them.  You  icill  be  thankful  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  are  doing  for  the  students  of  Lycoming  College. 

Si7\cerely. 


President 
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PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

April  10, 1959 

There  w  a  degree  to  which  the  quality  of  an  edticatioruil  institution 
is  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  There  are  other  factors,  to 
be  sure.  But  when  there  is  inspiring  teaching  in  the  classroom,  the  students 
will  respond  to  the  Invest  levels  of  their  ability.  This  goes  a  long  way  to  set  the 
tone  of  the  institution. 

Lycoming  College  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  competent 
faculty.  Theij  are  lot/ol  to  the  institution  and  thcij  are  respected  bij  the  student 
body  at  large. 

The  problems  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  outstanding  faculty  personnel 
are  as  important  as  any  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  our  time.    Today  the  Lycoming  Alumni  Bulletin,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Alumni  Council,  will  focus  your  attention  on  some  of  the  problems  in 
this  field.  The  Supplement,  provided  by  the  American  Alumni  Council,  does 
a  remarkable  job  of  dealing  with  faculty  tjuestiom  in  general  on  the  national 
scene.  The  material  which  has  been  prepared  in  our  own  Alumni  Office,  brings 
the  whole  problem  to  focus  on  the  Lycoming  Campus. 

When  you  have  read  this  issue,  you  will  know  our  faculty  better. 
You  will  .share  our  pride  in  them.  You  will  be  thankful  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  are  doing  for  the  students  of  Lycoming  College. 

Sincerely. 


President 


THE   FACULTY 
IS   THE   COLLEGE 

The  Dean  of  The  College  Takes  a  Look  at  His  Faculty 
by  Dr.  Da\  id  G.  Mobberley 


A  COLLEGE  owt;s  its  excellence  to  the  (juality  and 
-'*■  enthusiasm  of  its  facultij.  Boards  of  trustees  or 
directors  may  shape  general  policy  and  determine  size 
and  physical  structure  of  a  college;  presidents,  deans 
and  other  officers  may  administer  policies;  students 
may  enter,  learn  from  and  leave  a  college;  but,  in  the 
end,  it  is  tlie  faciilttj  that  determines  whether  a  college 
lives  or  dies,  whether  it  is  excellent,  mediocre  or  poor, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  task  it  has  appointed 

for  itself.  Such  responsi- 
bility accrues  to  a  faculty 
because  the  faculttj  in  its 
collective  personal  life  has 
tlie  greatest  stake  in  the 
future  of  a  college.  The 
character  and  personnel  of 
a  board  of  trustees  or  di- 
rectors changes  sometimes, 
(|uitc  rapidlv;  presidents 
come  and  go  \\'ith  consid- 
erable frequency,  deans 
with  less  frequency  but 
statistically  more  often  than  facttlti/,  who  year  after 
year  establish  records  in  lengtli  ot  ser\ice  tiiat  woultl 
vie  for  top  honors  in  any  field  of  tlic  liumau  venture. 
It  is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  in  this  issue 
of  the  Lmominc  Alumni  Bulletin  special  attention 
is  called  to  the  College  Faculty.  In  a  sentence,  the 
faculty  is  the    allege. 


Stohhrrlnj 


To  be  so  constituted  as  to  ha\e  the  heart  of  the 
college  adventure  in  its  hands,  a  facultv  naturally 
possesses  rights  and  responsibilities  that  unfortunately 
are  not  always  clearly  defined,  \\hile  definition  of 
the  total  complex  of  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
faculty  is  beyond  the  purview  of  this  essay,  I  should 
like  to  make  some  observations  about  facult)'  respon- 
sibilities as  thev  apply  generally,  and  in  some  instances 
specificalh',  to  Lycoming  College. 

A  faculty  must  be  imbued  with  a  lo\e  of  learning. 
How  often  have  we  all  had  opportimities  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Eric  Sandin  in  countless  visits  to  the  College 
Library  searching  for  the  knowledge  that  lends  spar- 
kle and  enthusiasm  to  his  "at  home"  sessions?  Few 
students  have  spent  a  semester  or  a  year  with  Pro- 
fessors Helen  Weidman  and  George  Howe  without 
sensing  in  their  careful  presentations  the  scholarly 
lo\e  of  learning  that  underlies  their  eftorts  as  teachers. 
Ordinary  teaching  becomes  extraordinary  teaching 
wlien  it  is  sustained  b\'  such  lo\e  of  learning. 

Hand  in  hand  with  love  of  learning,  enthusiasm 
for  subject  matter  makes  teaching  an  exciting  adven- 
ture. When  on  occasion,  professors  like  Loring  Priest 
and  Robert  Habold  become  "lost"  in  subject  mattei 
and  "lost"  in  its  implications  that  extend  far  bexont 
the  boundaries  of  their  fields,  thev  exhibit  another  ol 
the  traits  which  makes  good  teaching  great.  W'hei 
teaching  is  exciting  and  each  day  brings  more  eage: 


anticipation  than  the  preceding,  we  are  assmed  that 
the  teacliing  function  of  the  college  is  in  good  hands. 

The  old  admonition  "publish  or  perish"  \\'as  a  way 
of  expressing  the  university  concern  for  scholarly  re- 
search. It  meant  that  faculty  \\'ho  did  not  enter  the 
area  of  research  and  publisli  findings  in  recognized 
journals  would  doubtless  not  long  be  retained  as 
members  of  the  college  or  university  staff.  In  these 
days  of  increased  enrollments  and  consecjuent  de- 
mands for  more  teaching  time,  the  pressure  upon 
teachers  for  research  has  abated  somewhat.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  function  of  teaching  may 
be  just  as  important  to  the  life  of  the  college  as 
scholarly  pursuits.  But  where  these  two  significant 
college  and  university  functions  can  be  sustained  bv 
the  same  person,  a  state  that  approaches  the  ideal  has 
been  reached.  Explorations  into  \arious  aspects  of 
the  historv  of  England  and  subsecjuent  publication  of 
findings  in  learned  journals  by  Professor  Thomas 
Barnes  have  brought  immeasurable  increase  in  statiue 
to  the  college  and  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  A 
familiar  figure  around  \Mllianisport,  lecturing  on  his 
findings  in  Near  Eastern  Archeology  is  Professor  Philip 
Hammond.  His  measurement  of  fragments  of  pottery 
delved  from  the  ruins  of  a  long-forgotten  ci%ilization 
means  meticulous  attention  to  detail  upon  wliich  the 
induced  generalizations  characteristic  of  our  expand- 
ing knowledge  are  based.  This  is  the  miportant  role 
plaved  b\-  the  function  of  scholarly  research  and  its 


ENDLESS  COMMITTEES:  Dr.  Helen  B.  Weidinan.  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  presides  during  ii  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction. 


presence  on  our  campus  is  a  priceless  asset  that  must 
be  preserved  and  constantly  encouraged. 

No  less  important  than  the  excitement  of  good 
teaching,  scholarly  research  and  love  of  learning  is 
the  faculty's  desire  for  building  good  library  holdings. 
Historically,  the  uni\crsity  was  a  collection  of  books. 
Consider  Lycoming's  future  without  a  strong  library 
and  without  its  most  able  and  conscientious  librarian, 
Professor  Ruth  Grierson.  Our  intellectual  efforts 
would  be  altogether  without  meaning  in  the  absence 
of  a  good  repository  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
mankind.  Most  enthusiastically,  Professors  John 
Chandler,  Roger  Cogswell  and  John  Hollenback  have 
concerned  themselves,  almost  as  crusaders,  for  the 
strengtli  of  the  College  Library.  An  important  respon- 
sibility of  the  faculty  is  to  allow  this  enthusiasm  to 
become  infectious. 

Yet  another  important  facult)'  responsibility,  tradi- 
tionally a  part  of  the  small  college  atmosphere,  is  the 


COMMVNIT\  RELATIONS:  Joseph  F.  Dutra  (left).  General 
Manager  of  the  Greater  WiUiamsport  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
discu.s.ses  a  seminar  for  regional  planning  with  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Rabold,  Divisional  Director,  Business  Administration  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Economics. 
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CLASSfiOOA/  IXSTRVCTIOX:  Dr.  I.oriuf^  li.  Priest.  Dhision- 
al  Director,  Social  Sciences  and  Professor  of  History,  lectures 
to  a  class  in  American  History. 


L.WOR.UXmY  ISSTRLCTIOS:  Dr.  Gcor<^e  S.  Slwrtess,  Di- 
visional Director,  Saturat  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Biology, 
e.-^aniines  a  .slide. 


personal  concern  that  faciilt)'  show  for  students.  Be 
it  a  wiUingness  to  hsten  to  problems  of  all  sorts  as 
exemplified  by  Lycoming's  best-loved  and  oldest 
teacher  in  length  of  service.  Professor  J.  M.  Skeath,  or 
a  willingness  to  spend  hours  well  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  special  tutoring  as  do  Professors  John  Graham 
and  Frances  Knights,  or  a  willingness  to  devote  hours, 
often  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  student  activities 
and  counselling  as  do  Professors  Ruth  Schenley  Mor- 
ris, Otto  Sonder  and  Russell  Gia\es,  all  tliese  are 
manifestations  of  a  very  important  factor  in  the  Col- 
lege Program — concern  for  students. 

Anyone  who  has  been  associated  with  a  college 
for  any  length  of  time  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  faculty 
responsibilitv  never  ends  with  teaching  and  learning. 
Part  of  the  uni(jueness  of  the  church  college  is  its  own 
cxjncern  for  the  constant  affirmation  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  a  valid  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
Faculty  responsibility  at  this  point  lies  in  the  personal 
life,  but  it  unavoidably  spills  over  into  the  faculty- 
student  relationship,  as  naturally  it  should,  when 
faculty  continue  to  express  their  interest  in  and  con- 
cern over  the  religious  atmosphere  on  tlie  campus. 
Professors  John  Radspinner,  Arthur  Fans  and  Howard 
Ramsey  seem  to  excel  in  their  activities  with  the 
Religious  Life  Council;  while  no  small  part  of  the 
growing  success  of  Lycoming's  Chapel  Program  re- 


sults   from    the    capable    leadership    and    consuming 
interest  shown  by  Professor  James  Sheaffer. 

A  new  adage  has  it  that  a  camel  is  a  horse  de- 
signed by  a  committee,  (^uite  often,  college  faculties 
see  their  committee  responsibilities  as  if  they  were 
designing  camels.  They  may  \'iew  committees  as  some 
necessary  evil  alwaj's  associated  with  college  work 
and  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  tolerate  them. 
Where  a  facult)'  regards  committee  work  as  a  high 
responsibility,  that  facult\'  is  a  creati\'e  facultx'  con- 
tinuously in  search  of  impro\'ed  policy  in  almost 
every  sphere  of  the  college  coinmunitv.  Devotion  to 
creative  committee  work  is  in  bold  e\idence  at  Ly- 
coming. Professors  George  Shortess,  Xeale  Mucklow, 
Donald  K\te  and  Lee  Bricker,  among  manv  others, 
are  prime  examples  of  de\()ted  ser\ants  of  the  faculty 
through  the  critical  attention  they  gi\e  to  important 
committee  work. 

Ever)'  college  lacult\  seems  to  ha\e  an  unofficial 
spokesman  upon  whom  it  calls  when  there  is  need  for 
an  expression  of  faculty  opinion.  No  facultv  is  com- 
plete witliout  such  a  person  to  represent  it  in  %arious 
circumstances.  Times  almost  without  number  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Ewing  has  responded  ablj-  to  moderate 
faculty  debates,  to  prepare  speeches  for  faculty  meet- 
ings, and  to  adjudicate  internal  dissensions.     In  this 
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DISSERTATIOX  HEADACHES:  Mr.  Hoicard  L.  Ramsey,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Religion,  pursues  his  doctoral  research 
between  classes. 


ORGANIZATION  ADVISERS:  Mr.  John  W.  Chandler,  A.s- 
si.siant  Professor  of  Art,  rtieets  tcith  members  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  fraternity. 


issue  of  tlie  Lycoming  Alumni  Bulletin  an  expression 
of  faculU'  \iewpoint  will  be  found  under  his  byline. 

No  college  faculty  is  complete  without  its  share 
of  members  who  are  active  in  communits'  affairs. 
Leadership  in  civac  matters  ought  always  to  be  a 
function  of  the  community's  educators.  ^Vill^amsport 
and  Lycoming  County  are  the  fortunate  recipients  of 
many  ser\'ices  provided  by  Lycoming  College  facultv. 
School  district  electorates  are  represented  ably  and 
well  by  Oliver  Harris  and  G.  Heil  Gramley.  Professor 
Walter  Mcher  is  perhaps  the  leading  figure  in  ci\'ic 
music  affairs.  Professor  David  Busey  gives  constantly 
of  time  and  effort  for  youth  activities,  the  work  of  the 
local  church  and  Kiwanis.  Professors  Donald  Remley 
and  Harry  Canon  are  active  in  church  affairs  as  well 
as  activities  of  Rotarj'  International  and  The  Mental 
Health  Association  respectively. 

As  director  of  the  Lycoming  segment  of  television's 
College  of  the  Air,  Professor  Michael  ^^'argo  produces 
programs  of  considerable  interest  in  awakening  the 
intellectual  responses  of  a  radier  large  audience 
throughout  the  \iewing  area  of  ^^'CAL-TV.  This  hst 
of  outside  acti\  ities  of  College  faculty  is  bv  no  means 
exhaustive.  It  does,  however,  suggest  one  important 
aspect  of  college  life — communit)'  affairs — the  chal- 
lenge of  which  is  being  more  than  met  by  the  Lvcom- 
ing  faculty. 


One  additional  aspect  of  faculty  responsibility  that 
cannot  go  unmentioned  is  the  long-standing  de\()tion 
and  dedication  evidenced  by  years  of  loyal  service  to 
the  college.  Representing  one  hundred  and  ten  (110) 
cumulative  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  college 
are  Professors  Phil  Gillette,  Joseph  Babcock,  Mary 
Russell,  Mabel  Bauer  and  Armand  Van  Baelen.  The 
cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  of  dedication  is  no  easy 
accomplishment  and  indeed  the  coUege  is  fortunate 
to  have  it  in  such  abundance.  Further  evidence  of  a 
similar  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  services  pro- 
\'ided  by  people  who  come  to  us  after  retirement  from 
other  positions.  Professors  Arnold  Currier,  Leroy 
Derr,  Mark  Heald  and  James  Morgan  offer  the  College 
Program  a  mixture  of  excellent  qualities  borne  out  of 
long  years  of  experience  in  positions  of  responsibility 
elsewhere.  Theirs  has  proved  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
loyal  effort  as  tliat  offered  by  those  who  ha\  e  given 
their  lives  to  the  coUege  they  ser\'e. 

What  has  been  said  might  be  summarized  as  the 
marks  of  an  able  faculty:  (1)  love  of  learning,  (2) 
enthusiasm  for  teacliing,  (3)  active  scholarly  research, 
(4)  building  hbrarj'  holdings  wisely,  (5)  concern  for 
students,  (6)  interest  in  tlie  role  of  the  church  college, 
(7)  creative  committee  work,  (8)  active  community 
service,  and  (9)  dedication  to  service  through  teach- 
ing. These  are  tlie  responsibilities  of  a  faculty.  Wise- 
ly pursued,  they  assure  that  the  faculty  is  the  college. 


r^  ^ 


COLLEGE-OWNED  HOUSING:  Mr.  David  G.  Bmey,  Director  of  Pht/sical  Education  and 
Athletics,  is  greeted  by  his  family  as  he  comes  home. 


WHAT   THE   FACULTY   EXPECTS 
OF   THE   ADMINISTRATION 

Respect  as  Associates  in  an  Educational  Enterprise 
by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Ewing 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  FACULTY'  expect  of  the  adminis- 
tration? A  \alid  answer  to  this  ((iiestion  can  be 
given  only  in  the  ligiit  of  the  purposes  of  the  college 
and  the  place  of  faculty  and  administration  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  those  purposes.  Lycoming  is  a  col- 
lege in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  Tliis  tradition  has 
been  formed  through  many  centuries  of  human  expe- 
rience. It  is  not  a  response  , 
to  the  conditions  charac- 
teristic of  a  single  era. 
The  attempt  to  make  tlie 
educational  process  an  in- 
strument for  achie\ing  di- 
rect and  detailed  adjust- 
ment to  the  conditions  of 
the  moment  is  both  super- 
ficial and  futile.  No  soon- 
er has  such  an  instrument 
been  designed  than  it  is 
outmoded,     for    conditions                 m,  h,,/., n  Lwimi 


have  altered.  Long  experience,  however,  and  the 
reflection  on  that  experience  bv  able  and  discerning 
minds,  has  indicated  that  beneath  the  changes  are 
certain  enduring  realities.  The  lilxTal  arts  concept  of 
education  concerns  itself  with  these  enduring  reali- 
ties, the  permanence  beneath  the  tlux.  if  men  have 
some  sense  of  these  realities  and  some  understanding 
of  them,  the\'  are  prepared  to  coytc  with  tin-  condi- 
tions of  tlie  moment  and  with  the  different  conditions 
of  tlie  next  moment  as  well.  Thev  retain  a  sense  of 
direction  in  the  miilst  of  the  confusion  that  surrounds 
tlieni.  Societv  needs  the  leaven  of  such  persons,  few 
tliough  thev  mav  be.  The  liberal  arts  college  seeks 
to  implant  in  its  students  the  sense  that  there  are  such 
abiding  realities  and  the  impulse  to  tr\'  to  discei 
and  undi'rstaud  them.  If  it  succeeds  in  this  t-ndeavoi 
witli  ()nl\-  a  portion  of  its  student  l)ody  it  has  amply 
justified  its  existence  and  made  a  worthv  contributior 
to  societv. 


The  limits  of  this  paper  permit  mention  of  only 
two  or  three  of  these  abiding  realities  with  which  a 
liberal  arts  education  is  concerned.  These,  however 
ai"e  fundamental.  The  first  is  the  principle  that  knowl- 
edge is  worth  acquiring,  extending,  and  transmitting 
to  succeeding  generations  e\'en  though  it  ma\'  not 
appear  to  have  any  immediate  utilitarian  application. 
A  few  years  ago  the  president  of  one  of  this  country's 
greatest  institutes  of  technology  made  the  statement 
that  there  were  too  man\'  handbook  engineers.  He 
e.xplained  that  these  men  \\ere  capable  of  dealing  onlv 
with  situations  for  which  formulas  had  alreadv  been 
devised.  Their  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
mathematics  and  pure  science  were  insufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  those  entirely  new  problems 
which  emerge  with  increasing  frequency  in  this  day 
and  age.  It  is  upon  the  reser\oir  of  pure  knowledge 
acquired  because  it  is  valued  for  its  own  sake  that 
men  draw  when  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
fashioning  new  techniques  to  meet  new  situatirns.  If 
the  mass  of  pure  knowledge  is  not  there,  the  stuff  out 
of  which  the  new  formulas  can  be  constructed  is  not 
available. 

The  second  enduring  reality  with  which  a  liberal 
arts  education  is  concerned  is  the  principle  that  the 
practice  of  the  good  life  recjuires  that  knowledge  be 
accompanied  by  wisdom.  Wisdom,  as  we  use  the 
term  here,  is  the  capacity'  to  see  things  in  their  total 
setting  and  to  reach  decisions  after  due  consideration 
of  all  pertinent  factors,  not  just  the  immediate  and 
obvious  ones.  The  wise  man  in  his  political  thinking 
takes  into  account  the  nature  of  man  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  state.  In  his  economic  thinking  he  re- 
members that  man  is  a  personalit\'  as  well  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  He  tempers  conclusions  reached 
through  processes  of  severe  logic  with  the  awareness 
that  man  is  motivated  and  life  is  characterized  b\' 
many  factors  that  do  not  come  under  the  category  cf 
the  purely  rational.  \\'hen  tempted,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  ascribe  too  much  significance  to  the  emo- 
tional, intuitive  and  mystical,  he  recalls  that  mans 
rational  capacity  is  his  most  distinctive  endowment. 
While  he  esteems  the  precision,  clarity  and  respect 
for  evidence  that  are  characteristic  of  scientific 
thought,  he  knows  that  science  does  not  have,  and 
never  claimed  to  have,  the  capacit^'  to  furnish  ulti- 
mate answers  as  to  the  meaning  of  reality  and  of  life. 
Above  all,  the  wise  man  is  humble  in  the  recognition 
of  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  need  for  wisdom,  concei\ed  in  this  way,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  leading 
medical  schools  advise  their  prospective  students  not 
to  concentrate   too   e\clusi\'elv   in   their   pre-medical 


education  on  such  fields  as  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  but  to  devote  more  time  than  formerlv  to 
such  areas  as  the  humanities  and  social  thought.  These 
medical  schools  have  discovered  through  experience 
that  while  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  basic  sciences 
is  essential  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
an  understanding  of  certain  other  areas  is  ccjually 
essential.  It  is  now  recognized  that  many  of  the  ill- 
nesses and  ailments  that  afflict  mankind  do  not  orig- 
inate in  organic  or  physiological  conditions  but  are  the 
consequence  of  mental  or  emotional  factors.  They 
are  the  outcome  of  the  impact  upon  the  individual  of 
the  world  in  which  he  li\es.  The  physician  who 
would  minister  adequately  to  the  needs  of  his  patient 
must  deal  with  that  patient's  total  personalitv  and 
must  ha\e  some  understanding  of  the  life  situation 


MORTGAGED  HOUSING:  Dr.  John  A.  RacUpiwier,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  receives  critical  approval  from  liis  wife 
as  he  adds  a  room  to  their  home. 


tliat  sluipcs  and  iiiHiiences  that  pcrsoiialitx .  Tliis 
requires  wisdom  in  tlic  sense  in  wliicli  it  has  ]n'vn 
defined  on  the  preceding  page. 

C-Iiristiaii  liheral  arts  eolk-ges  such  as  Lycoming 
are  concerned  with  a  tliird  principle  whicli  tlie\-  con- 
ceive to  be  an  expression  of  an  abiding  reality.  Tliat 
is  the  principle  that  Christianit)-  is  an  eternally  \alid 
way  of  interpreting  reality.  These  colleges  do  not 
force  their  students  to  express  assent  to  this  idea  ])nt 
they  invite  them  to  consider  it  and  the)'  seek  to 
demonstrate  its  soundness  and  \yorth.  Tlie  Christian 
libera!  arts  college  is  in  a  unicjue  position  to  impart 
to  Christianity  a  new  dimension  of  meaning  and  to 
reyeal  an  aspect  of  its  total  significance  that  is  not 
otherwise  discernible.  Tliis  it  can  do  by  leading  its 
students  in  their  own  thinking  to  integrate  the  con- 
tent of  the  Christian  faith  with  those  great  expressions 
of  the  human  spirit  that  constitute  the  high  points  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  with  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  systems  that  the  mind  of  man  lias 
deyised. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  recorded  for  succ<>ed- 
ing  generations  by  means  of  symbols  such  as  words, 
figures  and  designs.  But  symbols  are  meaningless 
unless  they  are  filtered  through  the  medium  of  human 
intelligence.  it  is  only  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
know  ledge  and  wisdom  can  be  truly  preserved.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  college  to  furnish  society  witli 
men  and  women  in  whose  minds  these  things  live.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  make  these  things 
come  alive  in  the  minds  of  his  students. 

Order,  system,  facilities  and  an  appropriate  atmos- 
ptiere  are  essential  to  the  effective  performance  of  this 
task.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  to 
provide  these  things.  The  teacher  prov  ides  the  direc- 
tion and  stimulus  to  the  student  in  his  acquisition  of 
knowk'dge  and  wisdom.  The  administration  provides 
the  facilities  and  conditions  under  wiiicli  this  can  be 
most  effectively  done.  A  college  exists  not  for  the 
sake  of  itself  but  for  the  sak<>  of  its  purposes.  Facultv 
and  administration  are  complementary  to  each  other 
and  indispensable  to  each  other.  The  faculty  expects, 
and  should  expect,  that  tlie  administration  will  keep 
alwa\s  belore  it  tlie  piuposes  tiiat  it  shares  with  the 
faculty.  These  purposes  are  the  only  justification  foi 
the  (wistenee  of  either.  There  is  no  soimd  reason  for 
any  administrative  policies  or  procedures  that  do  not 
contribute  defiuitciv  lo  these  purposes;  that  knovv  ledge 
shall  become  the  possession  of  living  minils  and  tlial 
men  and  women  shall  be  moved  to  develop  wisdom. 

It  is  the  teacher  who  must,  by  means  of  his  mind 
and  personality,  make  tlu'  impact  upon  the  niiud  and 
personality  of  the  student  that  will  result  in  the  earnest 


IWCl'LTY  ALSO  HAVE  HOMEWORK:  Mr.  Annaml  J.  L. 
Van  Buclcn.  Associate  Prcifcssur  of  Mathfmiitics.  leaves  the 
campus  Willi  a  loaded  hricfease. 


search  ior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  mind  and 
personality  that  is  to  make  much  of  an  impact  must 
be  marked  bv  distinctive  <nialities:  there  must  be  a 
freshness  and  vigor  about  them  that  can  be  main- 
taini'il  onlv  through  sustaini'd  vision.  X'ision  can  be 
sustained  only  in  one  who  twperienci's  continuing  in- 
spiration. Sad  is  tlu>  s[)i'etaele  of  the  teacher  who  has 
become  stale.  The  pre|)aration  for  teaching  can  not 
all  precccU-  the  performance.  This  prt'paration  is  a 
continuous  proci-ss.  Muih  ol  it  must  preei'de  per- 
formanci'  of  course,  but  it  must  acionipanv  perform- 
ance as  well,  and  this  throu<?h  all  the  v  ears  of  a 
teaching  career.  Time  must  be  available  for  continu- 
ing studv  and  reflection.  The  faculty  expects  of  the 
administration  encouragi'ment  in  this  intellectual  and 
personal  growth  and  (he  provision  ol  the  time  in 
which   it   eau   take  plaii'. 


OUTSTANDING  THEOLOGIANS:  Mr.  James  W.  Slieaffcr 
(right).  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  ivelcornes  chapel  sj)eaker 
Dr.  D.  Elton  Truchlood  to  the  campus  for  Brotherhood  "Week. 


One  can  be  an  effective  teacher  onh-  if  he  lias  a 
sense  of  dignity.  x^fBuencc  is  not  one  of  tlie  pre- 
requisites of  a  sense  of  dignity.  The  teacher,  hke  all 
wise  men  of  \\'hatever  occupation  or  station,  regards 
merely  conspicuous  consumption  with  contempt. 
Nevertheless,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  live  on 
a  scale  that  implies  that  his  function  in  society  is  of 
minor  importance.  His  compensation  should  enable 
him  to  live  graciously  even  though  modestly.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  is  hardly  commensurate  with  his 
role.  His  status  is  less  than  that  required  for  effective 
performance  as  a  teacher.  The  faculty  therefore  ex- 
pects of  the  administration  an  earnest  effort  to  provide 
it  with  compensation  as  adequate  as  possible. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  members  of 
the  faculty  shall  not  have  the  status  of  mere  employees 
of  an  organization.  A  teacher  in  a  college  is  con- 
fronted with  an  undertaking  that  requires  a  dedica- 
tion and  strenuousness  of  purpose  that  are  far  bevond 
what  can  be  asked  or  expected  of  a  hired  hand.  If  he 
has  the  sense  of  being  a  mere  hired  hand,  that  very 
feeling  will  repress  the  inspiration  he  must  experience 
in  order  to  make  the  impact  that  is  the  essence  of  true 
teaching.  The  facultv  e.xpects  of  the  administration 
respect  as  associates  in  a  common  enterprise  to  the 
success  of  which  both  are  dedicated. 


NOT  ALL  FACVLTY  OWN  NEW  CARS:  Dr.  W.  Aiilnir 
Faus,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophij,  is  greeted  as  lie  arrives 
on  campus.    (Old  Main  is  seen  in  background .) 


INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION:  Dr.  Arnold  J.  Currier,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  discusses  an  experiment  with  a  student  in  the 
chemistry  laboratory. 


THEY  ALSO  MARRY:  Mi.'is  Ruth  Schenlcii.  Assistant  rrofcssor 
of  Secretarial  Science,  and  MR.  ROBERT  MORRIS  56.  Part- 
time  Instructor  in  Russian,  were  nuirricil  in  the  Covenant-Cen- 
tral Presbijterian  Church  in   'Williainspurt  on  October  4.   U)58. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
TEACHER:  1959 


''If  I  were  sitting  here 

and  the  whole  outside  world 

were  indifferent  to  what  I 

was  doing,  I  would  still  want 

to  be  doing  just  what  I  am,'' 


I'VE  ALWAYS  FOUND  IT  SOMEWHAT  HARD  TO 
SAY  JUST  WHY  I  CHOSE  TO  BE  A  PROFESSOR. 


There  are  many  reasons,  not  all  of  them  tangible 
things  which  can  be  pulled  out  and  explained.  I  still 
hear  people  say,  "Those  who  can,  do;  those  who 
can't,  teach."  But  there  are  many  teachers  who  caiu 
They  are  teachers  because  they  have  more  than  the 
usual  desire  to  communicate.  They  are  excited  enough 
about  something  to  want  to  tell  others,  have  others 
love  it  as  they  love  it,  tell  people  the  how  of  some- 
thing, and  the  why. 

I  like  to  see  students  who  will  carry  the  intellectual 
spark  into  the  world  beyond  my  time.  And  I  like  to 
think  that  maybe  I  have  something  to  do  with  this. 


THERE  IS  A  CERTAIN  FREEDOM 
IN  THIS  JOB,  TOO. 

A  professor  doesn't  punch  a  time  clock.  He  is  allowed 
the  responsibility  of  planning  his  own  time  and  activi- 
ties. This  freedom  of  movement  provides  something 
very  valuable — time  to  think  and  consider. 

I've  always  had  the  freedom  to  teach  what  I  believe 
to  be  true.  I  have  never  been  interfered  with  in  what 
I  wanted  to  say— either  in  the  small  college  or  in  the 
large  university.  I  know  there  have  been  and  are  in- 
fringements on  academic  freedom.  But  they've  never 
happened  to  me. 


THE  COLLEGE 
TEACHER:  1959 


I  LIKE  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
I  REGARD  MYSELF  AS  YOUNG. 


I'm  still  eager  about  many  of  the  things  I  was  eager 
about  as  a  young  man.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  bright 
young  men  and  women  excited  and  enthusiastic  about 
scholarship.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  I'm  only 
an  old  worn  boulder  in  the  never-ending  stream  of 
students.  There  are  times  when  I  want  to  flee,  when  I 
look  ahead  to  a  quieter  life  of  contemplation,  of 
reading  things  I've  always  wanted  to  read.  Then  a 
brilliant  and  likeable  human  being  comes  along, 
whom  I  feel  I  can  help — and  this  makes  it  all  the 
more  worthwhile.  When  I  see  a  young  teacher  get  a 
start,  I  get  a  vicarious  feeling  of  beginning  again. 


THE  COLLEGE 
TEACHER:  1959 


PEOPLE  ASK  ME  ABOUT  THE 
"DRAWBACKS"  IN  TEACHING. 


I  find  it  difficult  to  be  glib  about  this.  There  are  major 
problems  to  be  faced.  There  is  this  business  of  salaries, 
of  status  and  dignity,  of  anti-intellectualism,  of  too 
much  to  do  in  too  little  time.  But  these  are  problems, 
not  drawbacks.  A  teacher  doesn't  become  a  teacher 
in  spite  of  them,  but  with  an  awareness  that  they 
exist  and  need  to  be  solved. 


AND  THERE  IS  THIS 
MATTER  OF  "STATUS.' 


Terms  like  "egghead"  tend  to  suggest  that  the  in- 
tellectual is  something  like  a  toadstool — almost  phys- 
ically diflercnt  from  everyone  else.  America  is  ob- 
sessed with  stereotypes.  There  is  a  whole  spectrum  of 
personalities  in  education,  all  individuals.  The  notion 
that  the  intellectual  is  somebody  totally  removed  from 
what  human  beings  are  supposed  to  be  is  absurd. 


TODAY  MAN  HAS  LESS  TIME 
ALONE  THAN  ANY  MAN  BEFORE  HIM. 


But  we  are  here  for  only  a  limited  time,  and  I  would 
rather  spend  such  time  as  I  have  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  the  universe  and  the  purpose  of  man,  than 
doing  something  else.  I've  spent  hours  in  libraries 
and  on  park  benches,  escaping  long  enough  to  do  a 
Httle  thinking.  I  can  be  found  occasionally  sitting 
out  there  with  sparrows  perching  on  me,  almost. 


"IVe  may  always  be  running  just  to  keep 
from  falling  behind.  Bui  the  person  who 
is  a  teacher  because  he  wants  to  teach, 
because  he  is  deeply  interested  in  people 
and  scholarship,  will  pursue  it  as  long  as 
he  can."  — Loren  C.  Eiseley 


T 
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HE  CIRCUMSTANCE  is  a  Strange  one.  In  recent 

years  Americans  have  spent  more  money  on  the  trappings  of 

higher  education  than  ever  before  in  history.  More 

parents  than  ever  have  set  their  sights  on  a  college  education 

for  their  children.    More  buildings  than  ever 

have  been  put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowds.    But  in  the 

midst  of  this  national  preoccupation  with  higher 

education,  the  indispensable  element  in  education — the 

teacher — somehow  has  been  overlooked. 

The  results  are  unfortunate — not  only  for  college  teachers,  but 

for  college  teaching  as  well,  and  for  all  whose  lives  it  touches. 

If  allowed  to  persist,  present  conditions  could  lead 

to  so  serious  a  decline  in  the  excellence  of  higher  education 

that  we  would  require  generations  to  recover  from  it. 

Among  educators,  the  problem  is  the  subject 

of  current  concern  and  debate  and  experiment.    What  is  missing, 

and  urgently  needed,  is  full  public  awareness  of  the 

problem— and  full  public  support  of  measures  to  deal  with  it. 


H, 


-ERE  IS  A  TASK  for  the  college  alumnus  and  alumna.  No  one 

knows  the  value  of  higher  education  better  than 

the  educated.    No  one  is  better  able  to  take  action,  and  to 

persuade  others  to  take  action,  to  preserve  and  increase  its  value. 

Will  they  do  it?  The  outlines  of  the  problem,  and  some 

guideposts  to  action,  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow. 


WILL  WE  RUN  OUT  OF 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS? 

No;  there  will  always  be  someone  to  fill  classroom  vacancies.  But 
quality  is  almost  certain  to  drop  unless  something  is  done  quickly 


It  "W   TTIERE  WILL  THE  TEACHERS  COME  FROM? 

%/%/      The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  America's 

^  '  colleges  and  universities  this  year  exceeds  last 
year's  figure  by  more  than  a  quarter  million.  In  ten  years 
it  should  pass  six  million — nearly  double  today's  en- 
rollment. 

The  number  of  teachers  also  may  have  to  double.  Some 
educators  say  that  within  a  decade  495,000  may  be  needed 
— more  than  twice  the  present  number. 

Can  we  hope  to  meet  the  demand?  If  so,  what  is  likely 
to  happen  to  the  quahty  of  teaching  in  the  process? 

"Great  numbers  of  youngsters  will  flood  into  our  col- 
leges and  universities  whether  we  are  prepared  or  not,"  a 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  pointed  out.  "These  youngsters  will  be 
taught — taught  well  or  taught  badly.  And  the  demand  for 
teachers  will  somehow  be  at  least  partly  met — ^if  not  with 
well-prepared  teachers  then  with  ill-prepared,  if  not  with 
superior  teachers  then  with  inferior  ones." 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  is  the  problem  of  finding  enough 
qualified  teachers  to  meet  classes  next  fall.  Col- 
lege administrators  must  scramble  to  do  so. 

"The  staffing  problems  are  the  worst  in  my  30 years' 
experience  at  hiring  teaching  staff,"  said  one  college  presi- 
dent, replying  to  a  survey  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's Division  of  Higher  Education. 

"The  securing  and  retaining  of  well-trained,  effective 
teachers  is  the  outstanding  problem  confronting  all  col- 
leges today,"  said  another. 

One  logical  place  to  start  reckoning  with  the  teacher 
shortage  is  on  the  present  faculties  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  The  shortage  is  hardly  alleviated  by  the 
fact  that  substantial  numbers  of  men  and  women  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  college  teaching  each  year,  for  largely 


financial  reasons.  So  serious  is  this  problem — and  so 
relevant  is  it  to  the  college  alumnus  and  alumna — that  a 
separate  article  in  this  report  is  devoted  to  it. 

The  scarcity  of  funds  has  led  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  seek  at  least  short-range  solutions  to  the 
teacher  shortage  by  other  means. 

Difficulty  in  finding  young  new  teachers  to  fill  faculty 
vacancies  is  turning  the  attention  of  more  and  more  ad- 
ministrators to  the  other  end  of  the  academic  line,  where 
tried  and  able  teachers  are  about  to  retire.  A  few  institu- 
tions have  modified  the  upper  age  limits  for  faculty.  Others 
are  keeping  selected  faculty  members  on  the  payroll  past 
the  usual  retirement  age.  A  number  of  institutions  are 
filling  their  own  vacancies  with  the  cream  of  the  men  and 
women  retired  elsewhere,  and  two  organizations,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  have  set  up  a  "Retired  Professors 
Registry"  to  facilitate  the  process. 

Old  restraints  and  handicaps  for  the  woman  teacher  are 
disappearing  in  the  colleges.  Indeed,  there  are  special 
opportunities  for  her,  as  she  earns  her  standing  alongside 
the  man  who  teaches.  But  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency here.  We  can  no  longer  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  woman  teacher  will  be  any  more  available  than  the 
man,  for  she  exercises  the  privilege  of  her  sex  to  change 
her  mind  about  teaching  as  about  other  matters.  Says 
Dean  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  of  Pembroke  College:  "The  day 
has  passed  when  we  could  assume  that  every  woman  who 
earned  her  Ph.D.  would  go  into  college  teaching.  She 
needs  something  positive  today  to  attract  her  to  the  col- 
leges because  of  the  welcome  that  awaits  her  talents  in 
business,  industry,  government,  or  the  foundations.  Her 
freedom  to  choose  comes  at  a  time  when  undergraduate 
women  particularly  need  distinguished  women  scholars  to 


inspire  them  to  do  their  best  in  the  classroom  and  labo- 
ratory— and  certainly  to  encourage  them  to  elect  college 
teaching  as  a  career." 

SOME  HARD-PRESSED  ADMINISTRATORS  find  themselves 
forced  to  accelerate  promotions  and  salary  increases 
in  order  to  attract  and  hold  faculty  members.  Many 
are  being  forced  to  settle  for  less  qualified  teachers. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  and  keep  teachers,  most  colleges 
are  providing  such  necessities  as  improved  research  facili- 
ties and  secretarial  help  to  relieve  faculty  members  of 
paperwork  and  administrative  burdens,  thus  giving  faculty 
members  more  time  to  concentrate  on  teaching  and 
research. 

In  the  process  of  revising  their  curricula  many  colleges 
arc  eliminating  courses  that  overlap  one  another  or  arc 
considered  frivolous.  Some  are  increasing  the  size  of 
lecture  classes  and  eliminating  classes  they  deem  too  small. 

Finally,  somewhat  in  desperation  (but  also  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  technological  age  must,  after  all, 
have  something  of  value  to  offer  even  to  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  exercises  of  education),  experiments  are 
being  conducted  with  teaching  by  films  and  television. 

At  Penn  State,  where  televised  instruction  is  in  its  ninth 
semester,  TV  has  met  with  mixed  reactions.  Students 
consider  it  a  good  technique  for  teaching  courses  with 


large  enrollments — and  their  performance  in  courses  em- 
ploying television  has  been  as  good  as  that  of  students 
having  personal  contact  with  their  teachers.  The  reaction 
of  faculty  members  has  been  less  favorable.  But  accept- 
ance appears  to  be  growing:  the  number  of  courses  offered 
on  television  has  grown  steadily,  and  the  number  of  faculty 
members  teaching  via  TV  has  grown,  also. 

Elsewhere,  teachers  are  far  from  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  TV.  "Must  the  TV  technicians  take  over  the  col- 
leges?" asked  Professor  Ernest  Earnest  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  an  article  title  last  fall.  "Like  the  conventional 
lecture  system,  TV  lends  itself  to  the  sausiige-stuffmg  con- 
cept of  education,"  Professor  Earnest  said.  The  classroom, 
he  argued,  "is  the  place  for  testing  ideas  and  skills,  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas" — objectives  difficult  to  attain  when 
one's  teacher  is  merely  a  shadow  on  a  fluorescent  screen. 

The  TV  pioneers,  however,  believe  the  medium,  used 
properly,  holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

FOR  THE  LONG  RUN,  the  traditional  sources  of  supply 
for  college  teaching  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand. The  Ph.D..  for  example,  long  regarded  by 
many  colleges  and  universities  as  the  ideal  "driver's 
license"  for  teachers,  is  awarded  to  fewer  than  9,000 
persons  per  year.  Even  if.  as  is  probable,  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  Ph.D.  programs  rises  over  the  next 


few  years,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  have  traveled 
the  full  route  to  the  degree. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  Ph.D.'s  grows,  as  industry, 
consulting  firms,  and  government  compete  for  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  do  obtain  the  degree.  Thus,  at  the 
very  time  that  a  great  increase  is  occurring  in  the  number 
of  undergraduates  who  must  be  taught,  the  supply  of  new 
college  teachers  with  the  rank  of  Ph.D.  is  even  shorter 
than  usual. 

"During  each  of  the  past  four  years,"  reported  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1958,  "the  average 
level  of  preparation  of  newly  employed  teachers  has 
fallen.  Four  years  ago  no  less  than  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
new  teachers  held  the  earned  doctor's  degree.  Last  year 
only  23.5  per  cent  were  at  this  high  level  of  preparation." 

HERE  ARE  SOME  of  the  causcs  of  concern  about  the 
Ph.D.,  to  which  educators  are  directing  their 
attention; 
►  The  Ph.D.  program, as  it  now  exists  in  most  graduate 
schools,  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  development 
of  teaching  skills.  As  a  result,  many  Ph.D.'s  go  into 
teaching  with  little  or  no  idea  how  to  teach,  and  make 
a  mess  of  it  when  they  try.  Many  who  don't  go  into 
teaching  might  have  done  so,  had  a  greater  emphasis  been 
laid  upon  it  when  they  were  graduate  students. 


►  The  Ph.D.  program  is  indefinite  in  its  time  require- 
ments: they  vary  from  school  to  school,  from  department 
to  department,  from  student  to  student,  far  more  than 
seems  warranted.  "Generally  the  Ph.D.  takes  at  least 
four  years  to  get,"  says  a  committee  of  the  Association 
of  Graduate  Schools.  "More  often  it  takes  six  or  seven, 
and  not  infrequently  ten  to  fifteen.  ...  If  we  put  our  heads 
to  the  matter,  certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  a 
good  student:  'With  a  leeway  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
it  will  take  you  so  and  so  long  to  take  the  Ph.D.'  " 

►  "Uncertainty  about  the  time  required,"  says  the 
Association's  Committee  on  Policies  in  Graduate  Educa- 
tion, "leads  in  turn  to  another  kind  of  uncertainty — 
financial  uncertainty.  Doubt  and  confusion  on  this  score 
have  a  host  of  disastrous  efl["ects.  Many  superior  men, 
facing  unknowns  here,  abandon  thoughts  about  working 
for  a  Ph.D.  and  reahstically  go  off"  to  law  or  the  like. .  .  ." 

ALTHOUGH  ROUGHLY  HALF  of  the  teachers  in  Amer- 
/\  ica's  colleges  and  universities  hold  the  Ph.D.,  more 
'*■  -*-  than  three  quarters  of  the  newcomers  to  college 
and  university  teaching,  these  days,  don't  have  one.  In 
the  years  ahead,  it  appears  inevitable  that  the  proportion 
of  Ph.D.'s  to  non-Ph.D.'s  on  America's  faculties  will 
dimmish. 

Next  in  line,  after  the  doctorate,  is  the  master's  degree. 


For  centuries  the  master's  was  "the"  degree,  until,  with 
the  growth  of  the  Ph.D.  in  America,  it  began  to  be  moved 
into  a  back  seat.  In  Great  Britain  its  prestige  is  still  high. 
But  in  America  the  M.  A.  has,  in  some  graduate  schools, 
deteriorated.  Where  the  M.A.'s  standards  have  been  kept 
high,  on  the  other  hand,  able  students  have  been  able  to 
prepare  themselves,  not  only  adequately  but  well,  for 
college  teaching. 

Today  the  M.A.  is  one  source  of  hope  in  the  teacher 
shortage.  "If  the  M.A.  were  of  universal  dignity  and 
good  standing,"  says  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Policies  in  Graduate  Education,  ".  .  .  this  ancient  degree 
could  bring  us  succor  in  the  decade  ahead.  .  . . 

"The  nub  of  the  problem  ...  is  to  get  rid  of 'good'  and 
'bad'  M.A.'s  and  to  set  up  generally  a  'rehabilitated'  de- 
gree which  will  have  such  worth  in  its  own  right  that 
a  man  entering  graduate  school  will  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  working  toward  the  M.A.  as  the  first  step  to  the 
Ph.D.  . . ." 

One  problem  would  remain.  "If  you  have  a  master's 
degree  you  are  still  a  mister  and  if  you  have  a  Ph.D.,  no 
matter  where  it  is  from,  you  are  a  doctor,"  Dean  G.  Bruce 
Dearing,  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  has  said.  "The 
town  looks  at  you  differently.  Business  looks  at  you  dif- 
ferently. The  dean  may;  it  depends  on  how  discriminating 
he  is." 

The  problem  won't  be  solved,  W.  R.  Dennes,  former 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  has  said,  "until  universities  have  the  courage 
...  to  select  men  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  work  they 
have  done  and  soft-pedal  this  matter  of  degrees." 

A  point  for  parents  and  prospective  students  to  remem- 
ber— and  one  of  which  alumni  and  alumnae  might  re- 
mind them — is  that  counting  the  number  of  Ph.D.'s  in  a 
college  catalogue  is  not  the  only,  or  even  necessarily  the 
best,  way  to  judge  the  worth  of  an  educational  institution 
or  its  faculty's  abilities.  To  base  one's  judgment  solely  on 
such  a  count  is  quite  a  temptation,  as  William  James  noted 
56  years  ago  in  "The  Ph.D.  Octopus":  "The  dazzled  read- 
er of  the  list,  the  parent  or  student,  says  to  himself,  'This 
must  be  a  terribly  distinguished  crc  vd— their  titles  shine 
like  the  stars  in  the  firmament;  Ph.D.'s.  Sc.D.'s,  and 
Litt.D.'s  bespangle  the  page  as  if  they  were  sprinkled  over 
it  from  a  pepper  caster.'  " 

The  Ph.D.  will  remain  higher  education's  most  honored 
earned  degree.  It  stands  for  a  depth  of  scholarship  and 
productive  icscarch  to  which  the  master  has  not  yet 
addressed  himself  so  intensively.  But  many  educational 
leaders  expect  the  doctoral  programs  to  give  more  em- 


phasis to  teaching.  At  the  same  time  the  master's  degree 
will  be  strengthened  and  given  more  prestige. 

In  the  process  the  graduate  schools  will  have  taken  a 
long  step  toward  solving  the  shortage  of  qualified  college 
teachers. 

SOME  OF  THE  CHANGES  being  made  by  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage  constitute 
reasonable  and  overdue  reforms.  Other  changes  are 
admittedly  desperate — and  possibly  dangerous — attempts 
to  meet  today's  needs. 

The  central  problem  is  to  get  more  young  people 
interested  in  college  teaching.  Here,  college  alumni  and 
alumnae  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  badly  needed 
service  to  higher  education  and  to  superior  young  people 
themselves.  The  problem  of  teacher  supply  is  not  one 
with  which  the  college  administrator  is  able  to  cope  alone. 

President  J.  Seelye  Bixler,  of  Colby  College,  recently  I 
said:  "Let  us  cultivate  a  teacher-centered  point  of  view. 
There  is  tragedy  as  well  as  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  in 
Europe  when  you  meet  a  teacher  you  tip  your  hat,  whereas 
over  here  you  tap  your  head.  Our  debt  to  our  teachers  is 
very  great,  and  fortunately  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  must  make  some  attempt  to  balance  the  account. 
Money  and  prestige  are  among  the  first  requirements. 

"Most  important  is  independence.  Too  often  we  sit 
back  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  our  teachers  have 
all  the  freedom  they  desire.  We  forget  that  the  payoR 
comes  in  times  of  stress.  Are  we  really  willing  to  allow 
them  independence  of  thought  when  a  national  emergency 
is  in  the  ofliing?  Are  we  ready  to  defend  them  against ; 
pressure  groups  and  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  act  ai 
critics  of  our  customs,  our  institutions,  and  even  ou 
national  policy?  Evidence  abounds  that  for  some  of  ou 
more  vociferous  compatriots  this  is  too  much.  They  see  n< 
reason  why  such  privileges  should  be  offered  or  why 
teacher  should  not  express  his  patriotism  in  the  same  out 
worn  and  often  irrelevant  shibboleths  they  find  so  dea 
and  so  hard  to  give  up.  Surely  our  educational  task  ha 
not  been  completed  until  we  have  persuaded  them  that  i 
teacher  should  be  a  pioneer,  a  leader,  and  at  times  a  non 
conformist  with  a  recognized  right  to  dissent.  As  Howar 
Mumford  Jones  has  observed,  we  can  hardly  allow  oui 
selves  to  become  a  nation  proud  of  machines  that  thin 
and  suspicious  of  any  man  who  tries  to." 

By  lending  their  support  to  programs  designed  to  ir 
prove  the  climate  for  teachers  at  their  own  colleges,  alumi 
can  do  much  to  alter  the  conviction  held  by  many  thJ 
teaching  is  tolerable  only  to  martyrs. 


WHAT  PRICE 
DEDICATION? 

Most  teachers  teach  because  they  love  their  jobs.  But  low  pay  is 
forcing  many  to  leave  the  profession,  just  when  we  need  them  most 


EVERY  TUESDAY  EVENING  for  the  post  three  and  a  half 
months,  the  principal  activity  of  a  34-year-old 
associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  a  first-rate  mid- 
vestem  college  has  centered  around  Section  3  of  the  pre- 
pfious  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  The  Times,  which  ar- 
ives  at  his  office  in  Tuesday  afternoon's  mail  delivery, 
;ustomarily  devotes  page  after  page  of  Section  3  to  large 
lelp-wanted  ads,  most  of  them  directed  at  scientists  and 
:ngineers.  The  associate  professor,  a  Ph.D.,  is  job- 
lunting. 

"There's  certainly  no  secret  about  it,"  he  told  a  recent 
'isitor.  "At  least  two  others  in  the  department  are  look- 
*ig,  too.  We'd  all  give  a  lot  to  be  able  to  stay  in  teach- 
hg;  that's  what  we're  trained  for,  that's  what  we  like, 
jut  we  simply  can't  swing  it  financially." 

"I'm  up  against  it  this  spring,"  says  the  chairman  of 
tie  physics  department  at  an  eastern  college  for  women. 
'Within  the  past  two  weeks  two  of  my  people,  one  an 
5sociate  and  one  an  assistant  professor,  turned  in  their 
esignations,  effective  in  June.  Both  are  leaving  the  field 
^-one  for  a  job  in  industry,  the  other  for  government 
'ork.  I've  got  strings  out,  aU  over  the  country,  but  so 
ir  Fve  found  no  suitable  replacements.  We've  always 
rided  ourselves  on  having  Ph.D.'s  in  these  jobs,  but  it 
ooks  as  if  that's  one  resolution  we'll  have  to  break  in 
959-60." 

"We're  a  long  way  from  being  able  to  compete  with 
idustry  when  young  people  put  teaching  and  industry  on 
le  scales,"  says  Vice  Chancellor  Vern  O.  Knudsen  of 
ICLA.  "Salary  is  the  real  rub,  of  course.  Ph.D.'s  in 
hysics  here  in  Los  Angeles  are  getting  $8-12,000  in 


industry  without  any  experience,  while  about  all  we  can 
offer  them  is  $5,500.  Things  are  not  much  better  in  the 
chemistry  department." 

One  young  Ph.D.  candidate  sums  it  up  thus:  "We  want 
to  teach  and  we  want  to  do  basic  research,  but  industry 
offers  us  twice  the  salary  we  can  get  as  teachers.  We  talk 
it  over  with  our  wives,  but  it's  pretty  hard  to  turn  down 
$10,000  to  work  for  less  than  half  that  amount." 

"That  woman  you  saw  leaving  my  office:  she's  one  of 
our  most  brilUant  young  teachers,  and  she  was  ready  to 
leave  us,"  said  a  women's  college  dean  recently.  "I  per- 
suaded her  to  postpone  her  decision  for  a  couple  of 
months,  until  the  results  of  the  alumnae  fund  drive  are  in. 
We're  going  to  use  that  money  entirely  for  raising  sala- 
ries, this  year.  If  it  goes  over  the  top,  we'll  be  able  to  hold 
some  of  our  best  people.  If  it  falls  short.  .  .  I'm  on  the 
phone  every  morning,  talking  to  the  fund  chairman, 
counting  those  dollars,  and  praying." 

THE  DIMENSIONS  of  the  teacher-salary  problem  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  enormous.  It  has 
reached  a  point  of  crisis  in  pubhc  institutions  and  in 
private  institutions,  in  richly  endowed  institutions  as  well 
as  in  poorer  ones.  It  exists  even  in  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities,  where,  as  student  populations  grow,  more 
and  more  laymen  must  be  found  in  order  to  supplement 
the  limited  number  of  clerics  available  for  teaching  posts. 
"In  a  generation,"  says  Seymour  E.  Harris,  the  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  economist,  "the  college  professor  has 
lost  50  per  cent  in  economic  status  as  compared  to  the 
average  American.    His  real  income  has  declined  sub- 


stantially,  while  that  of  the  average  American  has  risen 
by  70-80  per  cent." 

Figures  assembled  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  show  how  seriously  the  college 
teacher's  economic  standing  has  deteriorated.  Since 
1939,  according  to  the  AAUP's  latest  study  (published  in 
1958),  the  purchasing  power  of  lawyers  rose  34  per  cent, 
that  of  dentists  54  per  cent,  and  that  of  doctors  98  per 
cent.  But  at  the  five  state  universities  surveyed  by  the 
AAUP,  the  purchasing  power  of  teachers  in  all  ranks  rose 
only  9  per  cent.  And  at  twenty-eight  privately  controlled 
institutions,  the  purchasing  power  of  teachers'  salaries 
dropped  by  8.5  per  cent.  While  nearly  everybody  else  in 
the  country  was  gaining  ground  spectacularly,  teachers 
were  losing  it. 

The  AAUP's  sample,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  institutions  it  contains  are,  as 
the  AAUP  says,  "among  the  better  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  country  in  salary  matters."  For  America  as  a 
whole,  the  situation  is  even  worse. 

The  National  Education  Association,  which  studied 
the  salaries  paid  in  the  1957-58  academic  year  by  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  nation's  degree-granting  insti- 
tutions and  by  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  junior  colleges, 
found  that  half  of  all  college  and  university  teachers 
earned  less  than  S6,0I5  per  year.  College  instructors 
earned  a  median  salary  of  only  S4,562 — not  much  better 
than  the  median  salary  of  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whose  economic  plight  is  well  known. 

The  implications  of  such  statistics  are  plain. 

"Higher  salaries,"  says  Robert  Lckachman,  professor 
of  economics  at  Barnard  College,  "would  make  teaching 
a  reasonable  alternative  for  the  bright  young  lawyer,  the 
bright  young  doctor.  Any  ill-paid  occupation  becomes 
something  of  a  refuge  for  the  ill-trained,  the  lazy,  and  the 
incompetent.  If  the  scale  of  salaries  isn't  improved,  the 
quality  of  teaching  won't  improve;  it  will  worsen.  Unless 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  higher  education, 
they  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  product." 

Says  President  Margaret  Clapp  of  Wellesley  College, 
which  is  devoting  all  of  its  fund-raising  efforts  to  accumu- 
lating enough  money  ($15  million)  to  strengthen  faculty 
salaries:  "Since  the  war,  in  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the 
profession,  discussion  in  America  of  teachers'  salaries  has 
necessarily  centered  on  the  minimums  paid.  But  insofar 
as  money  is  a  factor  in  decision,  wherever  minimums  only 
are  stressed,  the  appeal  is  to  the  underprivileged  and  the 
timid;  able  and  ambitious  youths  are  not  likely  to  listen." 


PEOPLE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY: 


WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER? 
It  appears  certain  that  if  college  teaching  is  to 
attract  and  hold  top-grade  men  and  women,  a 
drastic  step  must  be  taken:  salaries  must  be  doubled 
within  five  to  ten  years. 

There  is  nothing  extravagant  about  such  a  proposal; 
indeed,  it  may  dangerously  understate  the  need.  The 
current  situation  is  so  serious  that  even  doubling  his  sal- 
ary would  not  enable  the  college  teacher  to  regain  his 
former  status  in  the  American  economy. 
Professor  Harris  of  Harvard  figures  it  this  way: 
For  every  SlOO  he  earned  in  1930,  the  college  faculty 
member  earned  only  $85,  in  terms  of  1930  dollars, 
1957.  By  contrast,  the  average  American  got  $175  in 
1957  for  every  $100  he  earned  in  1930.  Even  if  the  pro- 
fessor's salary  is  doubled  in  ten  years,  he  will  get  only  a 
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$70  increase  in  buying  power  over  1930.  By  contrast,  the 
average  American  is  expected  to  have  $127  more  buying 
power  at  the  end  of  the  same  period. 

In  this  respect.  Professor  Harris  notes,  doubling  faculty 
salaries  is  a  modest  program.  "But  in  another  sense,"  he 
says,  "the  proposed  rise  seems  large  indeed.  None  of  the 
authorities  .  .  .  has  told  us  where  the  money  is  coming 
from."  It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  fundamental  change  in 
public  attitudes  toward  faculty  salaries  will  be  necessary 
before  significant  progress  can  be  made. 


FINDING  THE  MONEY  is  a  problem  with  which  each 
college  must  wrestle  today  without  cease. 
For  some,  it  is  a  matter  of  convincing  taxpayers 
and  state  legislators  that  appropriating  money  for  faculty 


salaries  is  even  more  important  than  appropriating 
money  for  campus  buildings.  (Curiously,  buildings  are 
usually  easier  to  "sell"  than  pay  raises,  despite  the  seem- 
ingly obvious  fact  that  no  one  was  ever  educated  by  a  pile 
of  bricks.) 

For  others,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns ("We  are  writing  salary  increases  into  our  1959-60 
budget,  even  though  we  don't  have  any  idea  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,"  says  the  president  of  a  privately 
supported  college  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region);  of  finding 
additional  salary  money  in  budgets  that  are  already 
spread  thin  ("We're  cutting  back  our  library's  book 
budget  again,  to  gain  some  funds  in  the  salary  accounts"); 
of  tuition  increases  ("This  is  about  the  only  private  enter- 
prise in  the  country  which  gladly  subsidizes  its  customers; 
maybe  we're  crazy");  of  promoting  research  contracts 
("We  claim  to  be  a  privately  supported  university,  but 
what  would  we  do  without  the  AEG?");  and  of  bar- 
gaining. 

"The  tendency  to  bargain,  on  the  part  of  both  the  col- 
leges and  the  teachers,  is  a  deplorable  development,"  says 
the  dean  of  a  university  in  the  South.  But  it  is  a  grow- 
ing practice.  As  a  result,  inequities  have  developed:  the 
teacher  in  a  field  in  which  people  are  in  short  supply  or  in 
industrial  demand — or  the  teacher  who  is  adept  at 
"campus  politics" — is  likely  to  fare  better  than  his  col- 
leagues who  are  less  favorably  situated. 

"Before  you  check  with  the  administration  on  the 
actual  appointment  of  a  specific  individual,"  says  a 
faculty  man  quoted  in  the  recent  and  revealing  book.  The 
Academic  Marketplace,  "you  can  be  honest  and  say  to 
the  man,  'Would  you  be  interested  in  coming  at  this 
amount?'  and  he  says,  'No,  but  I  would  be  interested  at 
this  amount.'  "  One  result  of  such  bargaining  has  been 
that  newly  hired  faculty  members  often  make  more 
money  than  was  paid  to  the  people  they  replace — a  happy 
circumstance  for  the  newcomers,  but  not  likely  to  raise 
the  morale  of  others  on  the  faculty. 

"We  have  been  compelled  to  set  the  beginning  salary 
of  such  personnel  as  physics  professors  at  least  $1,500 
higher  than  salaries  in  such  fields  as  history,  art,  physical 
education,  and  English,"  wrote  the  dean  of  faculty  in  a 
state  college  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  in  response  to  a 
recent  government  questionnaire  dealing  with  salary  prac- 
tices. "This  began  about  1954  and  has  worked  until  the 
present  year,  when  the  differential  perhaps  may  be  in- 
creased even  more." 

Bargaining  is  not  new  in  Academe  (Thorstein  Veblen 
referred  to  it  in  The  Higher  Learning,  which  he  wrote  in 


1918).  but  never  has  it  been  as  widespread  or  as  much  a 
matter  of  desperation  as  tixlay.  In  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, whose  members  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  equally 
dedicated  to  all  fields  of  human  knowledge,  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  weakening  factor  of  serious  proportions. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  managed  to  make 
modest  across-the-board  increases,  designed  to  restore 
part  of  the  faculty's  lost  purchasing  power.  In  the  1957- 
58  academic  year.  1.197  institutions.  84.5  per  cent  of 
those  answering  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  survey  ques- 
tion on  the  point,  gave  salary  increases  of  at  least  5  per 
cent  to  their  faculties  as  a  whole.  More  than  half  of  them 
(248  public  institutions  and  329  privately  supported  insti- 
tutions) siiid  their  action  was  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
teacher  shortage. 

Others  have  found  fringe  benefits  to  be  a  partial 
answer.  Providing  low-cost  housing  is  a  particularly  suc- 
cessful way  of  attracting  and  holding  faculty  members: 
and  since  housing  is  a  major  item  in  a  family  budget,  it 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  a  salary  increase.  Oglethorpe 
I'niversity  in  Georgia,  for  example,  a  200-student.  pri- 
vate, liberal  arts  institution,  long  ago  built  houses  on  cam- 
pus land  (in  one  of  the  most  desirable  residential  areas  on 
the  outskirts  of  .Atlanta),  which  it  rents  to  faculty  mem- 
bers at  about  one-third  the  area's  going  rate.  (The  cost 
of  a  three-bedroom  faculty  house:  $50  per  month.)  "It's 
our  major  selling  point."  says  Oglethorpe's  president, 
Donald  Agnew.  "and  we  use  it  for  all  it's  worth." 

Dartmouth,  in  addition  to  attacking  the  s;ilary  problem 
itself,  has  worked  out  a  program  of  fringe  benefits  that 
includes  full  payment  of  retirement  premiums  (lb  per 
cent  of  each  faculty  member's  annual  s;ilar\ ),  group  in- 
surance coverage,  paying  the  tuition  of  faculty  children  at 
any  college  in  the  country,  liberal  mortgage  loans,  and 
contributing  to  the  improvement  of  local  schools  which 
faculty  members'  children  attend. 

Taking  care  of  trouble  spots  while  attempting  to  whittle 
down  the  salary  problem  as  a  whole,  searching  for  new 
f'unds  while  reapportioning  existing  ones,  the  colleges  and 
unisersitiesare  dealing  with  their  salary  crises  as  best  they 
can,  and  sometimes  ingeniously.  But  still  the  gap  between 
salary  increases  and  the  rising  figures  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  consumer  price  index  persists. 

How  CAN  TMF  GAP  BF  CLOSFD? 
First,  stringent  economies  must  be  applied  by 
educational  institutions  themselves.  Any  waste 
that  ivcurs,  as  well  as  most  luxuries,  is  probably  being 
subsidized  bv  low  salaries.  Some  "waste"  mav  be  hidden 


in  educational  theories  so  old  that  they  are  accepted 
without  question:  if  so.  the  theories  must  be  re-examined 
and,  if  found  invalid,  replaced  with  new  ones.  The  idea 
of  the  small  class,  for  example,  has  long  been  honored 
by  administrators  and  faculty  members  alike:  there  is 
now  reason  to  suspect  that  large  classes  can  be  equally 
elTective  in  many  courses — a  suspicion  which,  if  found 
correct,  should  be  translated  into  action  by  those  institu- 
tions which  are  able  to  do  so.  Tuition  may  have  to  be 
increased — a  prospect  at  which  many  public-college,  as 
well  as  many  private-college,  educators  shudder,  but 
which  appears  justified  and  fair  if  the  increases  can  be 
tied  to  a  system  of  loans,  scholarships,  and  tuition  re- 
bates based  on  a  student's  or  his  family's  ability  to  pay. 

Second,  massive  aid  must  come  from  the  public,  both 
in  the  form  of  txxes  for  increased  salaries  in  state  and 
municipal  institutions  and  in  the  form  of  direct  gifts  to 
both  public  and  private  institutions.  Anyone  who  gives 
money  to  a  college  or  university  for  unrestricted  use  or 
eannarked  for  faculty  salaries  can  be  sure  that  he  is  mak- 
ing one  of  the  best  possible  investments  in  the  free  world's 
future.  If  he  is  himself  a  college  alumnus,  he  may  con- 
sider it  a  repayment  of  a  debt  he  incurred  w  hen  his  col- 
lege or  university  subsidized  a  large  part  of  his  own  edu- 
cation (Nirtually  nowhere  does,  or  did,  a  student's  tuition 
cover  costs).  If  he  is  a  corporation  executive  or  director, 
he  may  consider  it  a  legitimate  cost  of  doing  business:  the 
supply  of  well-educated  men  and  women  (the  alternative 
to  which  is  hall-educated  men  and  women)  is  dependent 
upon  it.  If  he  is  a  parent,  he  may  consider  it  a  premium 
on  a  policy  to  insure  high-quality  education  tor  his  chil- 
dren— quality  which,  without  such  aid,  he  can  be  certain 
will  deteriorate. 

Plain  talk  between  educators  and  the  public  is  a  third 
necessity.  The  president  of  Barnard  College.  Millicent  C. 
Mcintosh,  says:  "The  'plight'  is  not  of  the  faculty,  but  of 
the  public.  The  faculty  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
future  either  by  leaving  the  teaching  profession  or  by 
never  entering  it.  Those  who  care  for  education,  those 
who  run  institutions  of  learning,  and  those  who  have  chil- 
dren— all  these  will  be  left  holding  the  bag.  "  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  if  Americans — and  fianicularly  college  alum- 
ni and  alumnae — had  been  aware  of  the  problem,  they 
would  have  let  faculty  salaries  fall  into  a  sad  state.  .Ameri- 
cans know  the  value  of  excellence  in  higher  education  too 
well  to  have  blithely  let  its  basic  element — excellent  teach 
ing — slip  into  its  present  peril.  First  we  must  rescue  it 
then  we  must  make  certain  that  it  does  not  f'all  into  dis- 
repair again. 


Some 

Questions 

for 

Alumni 

and 

Alumnae 


►  Is  your  Alma  Mater  having  difficulty  finding  qualified 
new  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  and  expand  its  faculty  to 
meet  climbing  enrollments? 

►  Has  the  economic  status  of  faculty  members  of  your 
college  kept  up  with  inflationary  trends? 

►  Are  the  physical  facilities  of  your  college,  including 
laboratories  and  libraries,  good  enough  to  attract  and 
hold  qualified  teachers? 

►  Is  your  community  one  which  respects  the  college 
teacher?  Is  the  social  and  educational  environment  of 
your  college's  "home  town"  one  in  which  a  teacher  would 
like  to  raise  his  family? 

►  Are  the  restrictions  on  time  and  freedom  of  teachers 
at  your  college  such  as  to  discourage  adventurous  research, 
careful  preparation  of  instruction,  and  the  expression  of 
honest  conviction? 

►  To  meet  the  teacher  shortage,  is  your  college  forced 
to  resort  to  hiring  practices  that  are  unfair  to  segments  of 
the  faculty  it  already  has? 

►  Are  courses  of  proved  merit  being  curtailed?  Are 
classes  becoming  larger  than  subject  matter  or  safeguards 
of  teacher-student  relationships  would  warrant? 

►  Are  you,  as  an  alumnus,  and  your  college  as  an  insti- 
tution, doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  talented 
young  people  to  pursue  careers  in  college  teaching? 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
your  college  may  need  help.  Contact  alumni  officials  at 
your  college  to  learn  if  your  concern  is  justified.  If  it  is, 
register  your  interest  in  helping  the  college  authorities 
find  solutions  through  appropriate  programs  of  organized 
alumni  cooperation. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

May 

l_All-College  Musical,  Clarke  Chapel 

Golf,  Albright  (HOME) 
o_All-College  Musical,  Clarke  Chapel 
Baseball,  Tennis,  Dickinson  (Away) 
Theta  Chi  Parisian  Party 
.5— Tennis,  Juniata  (HOME) 
6— Baseball,  Wilkes  (HOME) 
8_Tennis,  Quantico  ( HOME ) 

Golf,  Wilkes  ( HOME ) 
9 — Spring  \\'eekend — May  Day  Activities 
3:00  p.  m. — Coronation  of  Mav  Queen 
Baseball,  Albright  ( HOME ) 
Tennis,  \\'ilkes  (  HOME ) 

7:00  p.  m. — Richard  Maltby  Concert 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
9:00  p.  m.— All-College  IPC  Ball 
Student  Acti\'ities  Building 
10 — Spring  Weekend — Mother's  Day 

11:00  a.  m. — Service,  Clarke  Chapel 

Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson,  Speaker 
3:00  p.  m.— Mother's  Day  Tea 
Rich  Hall  Lounge 
11 — Baseball,  Bloomsburg  (Away) 
1.3— Baseball,  Golf,  Mansfield  ( Away ) 

Tennis,  Gettysburg  ( Away ) 
1,5 — Artist  and  Lecture  Series,  Clarke  Chapel 

8:00  p.  m.— CliflFord  Dowdy 
16— Baseball,  Bloomsburg  (  HOME ) 
17— Theta  Chi  Farewell  Picnic 
IS — Baseball,  Susquehanna  (Away) 
20— Baseball,  Juniata  ( HOME ) 

June 

6 — Alumni  Day 

9:00  a.  m. — Registration 
Student  Activities  Building 

^12:00  m. — Luncheon,  College  Dining  Room 
( All  alumni  guests  of  the  College ) 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  follow  Luncheon 
2:00  p.  m. — Class  Reunions 
6:00  p.  m. — Alumni  Bancjuet 

College  Dining  Room 
8:15  p.  m. — College  Choir  Concert 
Clarke  Chapel 
7 — Graduation  Day 

10:45  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service 

Pine  Street  Methodist  Church 
3:00  p.  m. — Commencement 
Outdoors  in  Flag  Court 
Lycoming  College 


MRS.  FLANIGAN  '33  NOMINATED 

The  balloting  for  Alum- 
ni Representative  to  the 
College  Board  of  Directors 
resulted  in  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bennett 
Flanigan  '33.  Both  her 
husband  and  her  parents 
are  alumni  of  her  alma 
mater.  Mrs.  Flanigan's 
name,  along  witli  nine  oth- 
er nominees,  was  presented 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Preacher's  Aid  Society. 
Formal  election  will  take  place  in  June.  Other  alumni- 
elected  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  are 
Eva  L.  Keller   13  and  W.  Russell  Zacharias  '24. 


Mrs.  Darotfiij  H.  Flanigati  '33 


SPRING   WEEKEND 

with 

RICHARD   MALTBY 

and  his  Orchestra 
May  9, 1959 


CONCERT— Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 

Auditorium — 7:00  p.  m. 

Tickets — $1.50  per  person 


ALL-COLLEGE  IFC  BALL— 

Student  Activities  Building  Dining  Room 

Dancing — 9:00  p.  m.  until  Midnight 

Tickets— $5.00  per  couple 

Formal  Dress  Optional 

To:     Spring  Weekend  Dance  Committee 
Lycoming  College,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  my   (check,  mone)'  order)  for 

$                       for  ticket(s)   to  the 

Concert  and/or  ticket(s)  for  the 
All-College  IFC  Ball. 

(name) 
( addrt-ss ) 


f 


•/•///•;  Fl.AC.SrOM-:  TERHACE  is  on  the  cast  side  oj  the 
Student  Aith  itie.s  liuddin^  antl  faces  the  athletic  fiehl  opposite 
Weshii  Uall. 


STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 
BUILDING 
COMPLETED 


'I'^HK.  PICTURES  on  thesc  two  pages  should  gi\e  the 
-*-  reader  some  idea  what  the  newest  building  in 
L\  fomin^'s  Development  Program  looks  like.  These 
pictures  are  not  intended  to  be  all-iuelusixc.  but  are 
intended  to  encourage  you  to  come  and  see  it  for 
\()urself.  Two  dates  are  suggested  for  "le  grande 
tour."  Tlie  first  date  is  May  9,  at  which  time  this 
l)uilding  will  be  formally  dedicated.  The  second  date 
is  June  6,  Ahimni  Daij. 

The  first  floor,  consisting  of  the  main  dining  room, 
prixate  dining  room  and  kitchen,  was  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester.  ( Thus  ended  twen- 
ty years  of  dining  on  the  groimd  floor  of  tlie  Clarke 
Building. )  The  main  floor,  which  includes  the  book- 
store, music  room,  card  room,  parlor,  recreation  lounge 
and  snack  bar.  was  first  used  l)v  the  student  bodv 
when  tiie\  returni-d  from  tlieir  spring  \acation.  March 
31.  The  offices  and  meeting  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  were  completed  shortK'  thereafter.  .-Ml  that 
remains  to  be  done  now  is  the  landscaping  aroinid  the 
building. 

.\n\()nc  \isiting  the  campus  on  .Mumni  Da\ ,  June 
6,  \\  iii  be  impri'ssed  b\  tlie  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  our  plnsical  plant.  He  will  be  especially 
proud  of  ati  .Aetixities  Building  which  was  designed 
with  the  student  in  mind.  A  professional  interior 
(lei'orati)!'  was  cinpliiv  cd  to  assure  us  that  it  would 
be  fmnislied  graciousK  and  comfortabh'.  This  air- 
conditioiu'd  building  represents  an  in\estment  of  al- 
most $63().(K)()  and  is  the  fifth  major  building  to  be 
erected  on  campus  since  iy4cS, 


/;//.  liOOK  STOliE  is  ucll  h^htcil.  spacious,  ami  attractive. 
It  is  nianai^c<l  hij  Mrs.  Durolhi/  Strceter  (behind  cash  register) 
and  is  operated  on  a  self-service  ha.iis. 


THE  LOUNGE  features  furnishings  of  modern  decor  around  the  seal  of  the  Colh^e  wliicli  has  been  icnve)t  into  a  ru^  16'  in  diameter. 
Above  the  wood-burning  fireplace  stands  a  7'  Warrior,  symbolic  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Lycoming. 


THE  CARD  ROOM  is  usually  occupied  every  evening  by 
bridge  players,  as  well  as  those  who  engage  in  chess,  checkers, 
pinoclde  and  crazy  eights. 


THE  RECREATION  AREA  includes  numerous  small  tables 
and  chairs,  two  ping  pong  tables,  shujfleboard,  television,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  vending  machines. 
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FACULTY  NEWS 


From  right  to  left:  Walter  G.  Mclvcr,  FRANCES  TOOHEY 
■51.  Hctildh  Mclver  and  the  three  children  of  Rosettii  and  WIL- 
LI.WI  F.  rOOIIEY  '47. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Mclver,  on  a  State  De- 
partment tour  of  Africa,  were  on  the  continent  almost 
two  \veek.s  before  running  into  any  Lycoming  Alumni. 
Tlie\'  reached  Takoradi,  a  seaport  in  Ghana,  most 
recently  established  republic  in  Africa,  on  Monday, 
February  2.  The\  tra\eled  more  than  5,000  miles  to 
ha\i'  dinner  with  Frances  Toohey  and  her  brother, 
Bill.  Following  the  dinner  party  the  Mclvers  were 
introduced  to  leading  residents  of  Takoradi.  The 
following  evening  the  \\'estminster  Choir  College 
alumni  singers  presented  a  concert  for  an  audience  of 
almost  2,000  persons.  This  tour,  which  is  designed  to 
touch  all  major  cities  and  every  country  in  Africa, 
will  end  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  Mclvers  e.xpect 
to  be  on  campus  Commencement  Weekend.  June  6 
and  7. 

NEW  FACULTY 

When  the  second  semester  started  at  Lycoming 
there  were  four  new  facult)'  members  to  greet  tlie 
student  body.  All  were  regular  appointments  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  \\'alter  G.  Mcher's  replacement. 
Mr.  Mclver,  Associate  Professor  of  Voice,  is  current!)' 
on  a  one-semester  leave  of  absence. 

Professor 

Dr.  Gustav  A.  Lelimann  was  appdiulcd  \isiting 
Professor  of  Music  during  the  period  Mr.  W  alter  G. 
Mclver  is  in  Africa.  For  24  years  he  was  director  of 
music  at  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  He  was  the  head  ol  the  music  department 
at  Biuffton  College,  Ohio  and  Karlham  College,  Rich- 
mond. Indiana. 


For  man\-  \ears  Dr.  Lehmann  was  a  member  of  the 
world  famous  Westminster  Choir  and  also  served  as 
an  associate  to  the  director.  Dr.  John  Finley  William- 
son.  He  has  won  recognition  as  a  soloist  as  well  as  a 
choral  conductor.  Under  his  leadership  the  Lycoming 
College  Choir  had  a  most  successful  13-da%'  midyear 
tour  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  going  as  far  south 
as  Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 

Assistant  Professors 

Mr.  Barlle\-  C.  Block  was  appointed  .\ssistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biologv.  He  received  both  his  B.A.  degree 
and  his  NLS.  degree  from  Northwestern  University'. 
Further  graduate  study  was  done  at  The  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  where  he  was  also  a  teaching  and 
research  assistant.  More  recentlv  he  has  been  with 
the  Insect  Phvsiologv  Laboratory,  a  pioneering  re- 
search group  imder  the  Entomology  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Beltsvillc, 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Carrie  Miller  was  appointed  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology.  She  recciv  ed  the  B.S.  degree  from 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  and  a  diploma  from 
National  College.  Both  the  M.A.  degree  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  were  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Denver.  Her  training  and  teaching  experience 
have  been  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  education  and 
religious  education.  Dr.  Miller  has  taught  in  public 
schools  as  well  as  Lindsey  Wilson  College  and  the 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor 

Mr.  Ian  F.  Ja'iT^s   was 

appointed  Instructor  in 
Art.  A  native  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Canadian 
Army  during  World  War 
II.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  He 
holds  the  degree,  master  of 
hue  arts,  f  r  o  m  Syracuse 
L'niversity.  Mr.  James  has 
had  his  art  works  repre- 
sented in  private  collecticms  in  this  country  and  Can- 
ada and  has  also  exhibited  in  the  Boston  Museum  and 
Svracusc  Mnscuin. 

Leave  Granted  .  .  . 

Mr.  |ohu  W'.  C'handler,  Assistant  Professor  of  .\rt, 
has  bc-en  granted  a  sabbatical  leave  next  year  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  lie  plans  to  continue  graduate 
study  at  Boston  University  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree. 


;.iii  I  .   him, 
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ALMOST  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 

(Professors  Sheath,  Bahcock  and  Gillette} 

The  three  professors  pictured  above  represent  96 
years  of  service  in  the  field  of  higher  education  at 
Lycoming  College.  Senior  member  of  this  group  is,  of 
course,  Dr.  J.  Milton  Skeath,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
who  came  to  Dickinson  Seminary  in  1921.  In  1948, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college,  the 
Board  of  Directors  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  a  faculty  member  to  do  advanced  study.  The  leave 
was  granted  to  Dr.  Skeath  to  complete  work  for  his 
doctorate  in  psychology  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Mr.  Phil  G.  Gillette,  Associate  Professor  of  German 
and  Spanish,  joined  the  faculty  of  Dickinson  Junior 
College  in  1929.  Three  of  his  children  have  since 
attended  the  College.  Two  years  later,  in  1931,  the 
junior  member  of  this  trio  arrived  on  campus.  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Babcock,  holds  tlie  rank  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics.  Both  of  his  daughters  claim  Lycom- 
ing as  their  alma  mater. 

Archeological  Expedition 

Dr.  Philip  C.  Ham- 
mond, Assistant  Professor 
of  Religion,  last  month 
learned  that  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  had 
awarded  him  a  grant  for 
an  archeological  ex-pedition 
to  Jordan.  This  excavation 
is  being  planned  as  a  joint 
endeavor  with  the  British 
School  of  Archeology  in 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Hammond, 
who  has  been  on  a  number 
of  expeditions  in  the  Middle  East,  will  continue  his 
exploration  of  Petra,  known  in  the  Bible  as  Sela'  or 
The  Rock.  Because  of  its  fantastic  tomb  carvings  and 
the  color  of  its  rose-red  limestone,  Petra  is  now  a 
major  Near  Eastern  tourist  attraction. 


Dr.  Hammond  mends  some  Roman 
pots  in  his  laboratonj  at  Lycom- 
ing College. 


Speakinu  Engagements  .  .  . 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Remley  17,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  addressed  the  Spanish  Club  last  month.  He 
also  showed  slides  taken  on  his  tour  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal last  year. 

Dr.  Robert  VV.  Rabold,  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, spoke  to  the  Williamsport  Kiwanis  in  January 
on  the  topic,  "The  Economic  Outlook,  19.59."  In 
March  he  discussed  "Socialized  Medicine"  at  the 
\\'illiamsport  Hospital  Dental  Clinic.  More  recently 
he  addressed  the  Hughesville  Rotary  and  St.  John's 
E.  U.  B.  Church  on  the  subject,  "Some  Contemporary 
Economic  Problems." 

During  Brotherhood  Week  Mr.  Phil  G.  Gillette, 
Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Spanish,  spoke  to 
the  Newcomers'  Club  and  the  Exchange  Club.  Ear- 
lier in  the  month  he  gave  a  talk  on  Mexico  in  the 
Faxon-Kenmar  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Michael  M.  Wargo,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory, addressed  the  Williamsport  Lions  Club  on,  "The 
Crisis  in  Higher  Education  Today  —  a  Comparison  of 
the  Russian  and  American  Patterns. ' 

Elected  .  .  . 

Mr.  Michael  M.  Wargo,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory, was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Lycoming 
County  Historical  Society.  He  has  also  been  selected 
by  the  Association  for  Higher  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  to  evaluate  Lycoming 
College  for,  "Conditions  of  Work  for  College  Facul- 
ties." 

Mr.  Otto  L.  Sender  '46,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology,  has  been  named  a  Fellow  in  the  .\merican 
Sociological  Society. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Remley  17,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Placement  Officers  Association  at  their  fall  meeting 
held  at  Pocono  Manor. 

Miscellany  .  .  . 

Mr.  Logan  A.  Richmond  '54,  Instructor  in  Business 
Administration,  is  teaching  two  sections  of  Accoimt- 
ing  II  for  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  this  se- 
mester. Both  coiu-ses  are  taught  as  part  of  the  evening 
program  of  the  College.  He  is  also  completing  work 
on  his  master's  degree  at  N.  Y.  U.,  flying  there  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  one  class  and  flying  back  to 
Williamsport  the  same  evening.  This  is  necessary  so 
that  he  can  be  in  the  classroom  at  8:00  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Dr.  Arnold  J.  Currier,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  is 
conducting  a  preliminary  study  on  activation  of  Mole- 
cular Hydrogen.  This  is  a  problem  of  current  interest 
in  the  field  of  catalytic  hydrogenation. 
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WARRIORS    COMPLETE  ACTIVE    WINTER 

SPORTS    SEASON 


Ciiculi  Biidil  Wliitclull  iiihiiircs  Tropluj  presented  to  Sopho- 
more Harry  Roinij^  nuincd  "Outstanding  Wrestler"  in  Middle 
Atlantic  W'restlini!  Tourttament. 


Wrestlers  Becoming  One  of  East's 
Small  College  Mat  Powers 

According  to  the  nation's  sports  writers,  amateur 
wrestling  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  spectator  sports. 
Those  of  us  who  were  among  the  one  thousand 
jammed  into  the  College  Gym  for  the  Northern  Ilhnois 
and  Wilkes  matches  will  attest  to  that. 

Although  we  have  had  only  three  years  of  wres- 
tling at  Lycoming,  the  Warriors  are  proving  them- 
selves as  one  of  the  coming  powers  in  small  college 
mat  competition. 

Coach  Budd  Whitehill's  grapplers  won  eight  and 
lost  four  in  dual  meet  competition  this  year.  In  five 
of  the  eight  wins,  the  Warriors  blanked  the  opposition. 
Shutouts  were  registered  over  Albright,  Lincoln,  Juni- 
ata, Dickinson,  and  Western  Maryland.  The  four  loss- 
es were  inflicted  by  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers,  Get- 
tysburg, Northern  Illinois,  and  Wilkes.  The  latter 
two  were  by  18-15  and  18-16  scores.  Lycoming  was 
the  only  team  to  defeat  Hucknell  on  the  mats  tliis  year. 
Till'  Bisons  were  6-1  for  the  season. 

Lycoming  entered  five  Freshmen  and  two  Sopho- 
mores in  the  eightecn-team  Middle  Atlantic  States  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Conference  Wrestling  Tournament  at 
Hofstra  College.  The  Warriors  placed  a  surprising 
second  by  compiling  49  points.  Wilkes  won  its  third 
straight  MASCAC  team  title  with  a  point  total  of  63. 


Sophomores  Harry  Romig  from  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
and  Bob  Pac,  of  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  won  the  1.37  and 
147-pound  championships  respectively.  Romig  was 
named  the  "outstanding  wrestler"  in  the  tournament. 
Allan  Ilazzard,  123-poimder  from  Williamsport  and 
Bill  Jacobs,  157-pounder  from  Duboistown,  Pa., 
placed  second  and  third  in  their  respective  divisions. 
Quite  an  accomplishment  for  Freshmen. 

On  March  20tli  and  21st,  Pac  and  Romig  competed 
in  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  .Athletics 
(N.  A.  I.  A.)  tournament  at  Dekalb,  111.  They  were 
eliminated  in  the  semi-final  round.  From  there  thi'\ 
traveled  to  Iowa  City  where  they  competed  in  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (N.  C.  A.  A.  > 
tournament  March  26th  through  28th. 

Coach  Whitehill  is  to  be  commended  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Lyco  wrestling  team  in  just 
three  short  years  of  competition. 


Basketball  Team  "Builds  Character" 

The  basketball  team  closed  out  a  rather  dismal 
season  with  an  8.3-69  win  over  Lock  Ha\en  State 
Teachers.  The  Lycos  won  four  and  lost  se\enteen. 
It  is  difficult  to  gain  a  full  perspective  by  looking  at 
the  won-lost  record.  Many  contests  were  \'ery  clos(\ 
In  eight  of  the  seventeen  losses  Lj'coming  scored  as 
many,  if  not  more,  field  goals  than  the  opposition  only 
to  lose  at  the  foul  line. 

Four  seniors  will  be  missed  when  the  first  basket 
is  made  ne,\t  fall:  Frank  Sullivan,  Chff  Smith,  and 
Bob  Glunk,  from  Williamsport,  and  Don  Ilabel,  of 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


Swimmers  Break  Even 

The  ^^'arrior  swimming  team  finished  at  the  ..5(K) 
mark  bv  compiling  a  5-.5  dual  meet  record.  I'\)r  most 
of  the  season  the  swimmers  were  undermanned  and 
suffered  from  injuries.  Two  of  the  losses  were  accred- 
ited to  a  brain  concussion  to  speedv  freestvler  Sam 
Thompson,  a  Sophomore  from  Lancaster.  Pa. 

The  scjuad  consisted  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
so  that  the  swimmers  can  look  forward  to  a  bright 
future. 
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MEMOS 

FROM  THE 

EDITOR 


ON  EDITORIAL  SATISFACTION 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  served  as  Editor  of 
the  Alumni  Bulletin  I  have  found  that  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  derive  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
"Letters  to  the  Editor,"  which  are  especially  appreci- 
ated when  they  offer  new  ideas  for  future  issues  or 
constructive  criticisms  of  past  issues.  Another  way  in 
which  satisfaction  is  obtained  is  the  opportunity  to  do 
a  feature  article  which  permits  a  certain  amount  of 
creativity,  e.  g.,  the  treatment  of  our  faculty  in  the 
current  issue.  The  "Class  Notes"  also  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  brag  about  our  alumni  —  your  class- 
mates and  friends. 

Operation  Moonshooter 

Last  year,  and  again  this  year,  I  have  included  a 
special  insert  in  the  Alumni  Bulletin  which  has  been 
nicknamed  "Operation  Moonshooter."  This  16-page 
production  is  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  19 
members  of  the  American  Alumni  Council,  most  of 
whom  are  editors  of  alumni  magazines.  They  have 
turned  from  the  general  to  the  specific  by  devoting 
their  attention  to  THE  FACULTY.  They  have  tried 
to  indicate  how  alumni  support  can  be  a  decisive  fac- 
tor in  building,  maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  faculties  in  the  critical  years  to  come. 

While  this  was  a  most  commendable  effort,  I  felt  a 
need  to  focus  your  attention  specifically  on  the  faculty 
of  Lycoming.  Through  the  medium  of  a  pictorial  sur- 
vey, I  have  attempted  to  show  you  that  a  faculty  mem- 
ber does  much  more  than  that  for  which  he  was  hired 
— that  is,  to  teach.  The  final  provision  on  the  contract, 
which  all  faculty  members  sign,  sums  up  tliis  fact  very 
concisely.  It  states:  "perform  such  other  tasks  as 
shall  be  assigned  to  you  from  time  to  time."  Certain- 
ly the  feature  article  by  Dean  Mobberley  has  clearly 
revealed  that  a  faculty  member  does  much  more  than 
merely  "operate"  a  classroom. 

Local  Politics 

The  "Class  Notes"  contain  a  wealth  of  vital  statis- 
tics. They  also  provide  an  index  of  the  progress  of 
our  alumni  following  commencement.     This  issue  in 


particular  seems  to  reflect  an  awareness  of  local  poli- 
tics. No  less  than  three  of  our  alumni  are  currently 
seeking  election  as  District  Attorney  of  Lycoming 
County,  MORRIS  F.  GOOD  '.50  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  wliile  PAUL  W.  REEDER  '47  and  O.  WIL- 
LIAM VANDERLIN  '43  are  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
In  addition,  VICTOR  C.  WISE  '10  is  running  for  his 
fourth  term  as  County  Commissioner,  and  FRANCIS 
F.  CARDUCCI  '51  is  seeking  a  seat  on  City  Council. 
Not  only  is  Lycoming  represented  well  locally,  but 
nationally  as  well.  We  have  learned  that  LEE 
THOMAS  '57  has  been  appointed  minority  journal 
clerk  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 
Lycoming  is  indeed  proud  of  her  sons. 

ON  ALUMNI  DIRECTOR  RETURNS 

Your  editor  was  pleased  to  note  the  very  slight,  but 
definite,  increase  in  the  number  of  alumni  who  exer- 
cised their  privilege  to  vote  for  their  representative  to 
the  College  Board  of  Directors.  Last  year  only  11%  of 
the  alumni  body  took  time  to  vote  while  this  year  it 
rose  to  almost  14%.  In  neither  case  do  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  percentage  about  which  we  should  be  proud. 
More  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  only  four 
(4)  votes  separated  the  two  top  nominees.  Need 
more  be  written  about  the  importance  of  one  ballot. 

ON  ALUMNI  RECORD  FORMS 

In  January  your  Alumni  Office  mailed  4,594  Alum- 
ni Record  Forms.  Accompanying  them  was  the  re- 
quest that  you  complete  them  as  soon  as  possible  and 
return  them  to  this  ofBce.  Since  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary one  or  more  forms  have  been  received  very  day. 
This  is  very  gratifying,  but  the  daily  rate  has  been 
gradually  diminishing.  To  date  1,160  forms  have 
been  returned  wliich  represents  about  25%  response. 
Statisticians  report  that  on  a  single  mailing  you  can't 
expect  more  than  35%  return  and  that  a  second  notice 
wiU  increase  it  another  15%.  The  other  50%  you  may 
or  may  not  ever  hear  from  regardless  how  many  times 
you  contact  them. 

We,  in  the  Alumni  Office,  would  ask  the  rhetorical 
question,  "In  which  group  are  you?"  1.  Will  your 
Alumni  Record  Form  be  completed  and  returned  to  us 
without  the  assistance  of  a  second  notice?  2.  Will 
you  require  a  second  notice  and  hence  be  included  in 
the  15%  category?  3.  Is  it  possible  that  you  will  "never 
get  around"  to  completing  it?  If  you  have  lost  or  mis- 
placed your  record  form,  we  will  be  most  willing  to 
send  you  another  if  we  receive  a  post  card  request. 
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HERE   AND 

THERE 


1958 

Ronald  G.  Hughes  informs  us  that  ho  is  an  accountant  at  Balis 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  The  Hughes  have  a  new  daughter, 
Terry  Lynn,  horn  Dee.  14,  19.58. 

Pvt.  N.  Mark  Achenback  was  recently  graduated  from  an  in- 
fantry training  course  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.     He  had  com- 
pleted his  recruit  training  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 
Don  Flick  is   tlie  wrestling   coach   at   Bald   Eagle   .^rea   High 
School,  Mill  Hall,  Penna. 

Nicholas  Delgalvis,  a  teacher  in  the  South  Willianisport  High 
School,  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  a  summer  science 
iastitute  at  Thiel  College,  Greenvalle,  from  June  28  to  Aug.  7. 
He  is  one  of  30  selected  from  among  240  applicants. 
William  C.  Sherwood  has  been  commissioned  as  an  ensign  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reser\-e  after  successfully  completing  officers' 
candidate  school  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
supply  corps  school  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

Gordon  Snvder  ( Ex  '.58 ) ,  now  stationed  at  Salina,  Kansas,  with 
the  air  force,  married  Ruth  Ann  Johnson  on  Dee.  26,  1958. 
Ellen  Cenerazzo  has  been  appointed  cyto-teehnician  in  the 
Willianisport  Hospital  laboratory'  after  completing  a  specialized 
course  at  the  Roswell  Park  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wedding  bells  rang  for  Dorothy  Ann  (Jarland  and  William  L. 
Davis  on  Nov.  22,  19.58. 

A  son,  Dwight  Arthur,  was  born  March  15,  1959,  to  Ensign 
and  .Mrs.  Robert  Dougherty,  18  Sebago  Drive,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  The  mother  is  the  former  Mary  Bacon  ( 1956 ) . 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Little,  Jr.,  are  tlie  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter born  Feb.  22,  1959.  Mrs.  Little  is  die  former  Be\erly  Ann 
O'Connell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Ernst  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Nov.  22,  1958.  Mrs.  Ernst  is  the  fonner  Nancy  Woolever 
(E.x'47). 

1957 

Lee  Thomas,  Willianisport,  has 


heeii    appointed    minority    jour- 
nal clerk  for  the  House  of  Rep- 


^V    ^m  "^^^^V    ^       resentatives    in    Washington. 

^B    ^V  %      1       This    position    carries    the    re 

^M  _^r  _  I  sponsibility    of    making    certain 

■  £^^^^^^  ■  ■'"   "'f'*^'"'   reports   and   records 

■  Ml  r^^r  "fUtttt  "f  ''"^'  House  are  reported  ac- 
K  ^m  Y  ^^  curately  in  the  journal.  Lee 
K  m"  '^B*  y  i  served  as  a  page  at  si-veral  ses- 
W  ,  ft       "•                y              a       sions  of  Congress.     He   was   in 

the  news  prominently  several 
years  ago  when  he  helped  to 
nab  one  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
who  invaded  the  House  cham- 
ber and  began  shooting.  Be- 
coming well  known  by  many  members  of  Congress  through  his 
service  as  page,  Lee  gained  a  reputation  for  elficiency  and 
plea.sant  personality.  He  is  listed  as  the  minority  clerk  because 
he  was  the  choice  of  the  Republican  members;  he  automatically 
becomes  majority  clerk  if  the  Republicans  regain  control  of 
the  Hou.se.  Last  July,  Lee  married  Mary  Caroline  Tonkin  of 
Willianisport.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  on  thi'  secretarial  staff  of  Con- 
gressman John  K.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  California. 
A  "Babygram"  was  received  recently  frf)m  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pao- 
Ming  Tchou,  stating  that  Gregory  Keaii-llooi  arrived  safely 
<in  Feb.  22,   19.59.     Mrs.  Tchou  is  the  former  Cynthia  Lim. 


;,. 


Ihm 


Debra  Jane,  born  Feb.  17,  1959,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  James  Riley.  Mrs.  Riley  is  the  fonner  Jane  Strou.se. 
.Madeline  \l.  Thomke  and  William  H.  Bird  were  married  Ana,. 
16,  1958.  Madeline  works  as  an  accountant's  assistant  in  Wil- 
lianisport, while  Bill  is  head  of  the  Social  Studies  Department 
at  the  Montgonier\'  Area  Joint  Schools.  They  reside  at  17-19 
Main  Street,  Apt.  1,  Wat.sontown,  Penna.  Bill  also  runs  a  gov- 
enimeiit  climatological  sub-station  in  Watsontown.  He  has 
been  a  go\ernnient  weather  observer  since  1948  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  perifxl  from  19.50  to  19.5.3  when  he  ser\'ed  with 
the  armed  forci'S  in  Korea  and  Japan.  Two  courses  in  meteor- 
olog\'  at  Penn  State  and  a  course  in  aeronautical  meteorologv'  in 
Japan  have  better  enabled  Bill  to  give  his  services  to  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

After  successfully  auditioning  for  attendance  at  New  York's 
American  Theater  Wing,  Floyd  E.  Todd,  began  a  two-year 
period  of  schooling  in  late  Januarw 

Mary  Ann  Ciraulo,  a  graduate  student  at  Westminster  Choir 
College,  is  one  of  125  chosen  from  the  Symphonic  Choir  mem- 
bership to  sing  in  Carnegie  Hall.  She  is  currently  studjing 
for  the  degree  master  of  Music  in  choral  conducting  and  is  also 
studying  voice.  On  April  5,  Mary  Ann  presented  her  recital. 
Cora  Sue  Canning  { E.x  '57 )  appeared  in  Willianisport  recently 
with  the  Eastman  Singers  of  the  School  of  Music  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  "Corky"  hopes  to  continue  studying  in 
Germany  following  her  graduation  in  June  from  Eastman. 

1956 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Wagner  are  the  parents  of  Elizabeth 

Ann  born  Dec.  26,  1958. 

Lt.  (j.  g. )  James  E.  Kellet  is  completing  a  management  course 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yards  before  reporting  for  duty  in  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

James  F.  Edgeworth  claimed  Carol  .Ann  Lubinski,  of  Mauniec, 
Ohio,  as  his  bride  on  Feb.  7.  19.59. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henr\-  Long  on  Dec.  9, 
1958. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Calistri  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Feb.  5,  1959.     The  mother  is  the  former  Judith  Frj-. 

1955 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  G.  Spong  on  Jan.  18, 
1959.  The  infant's  name  is  Lee  G.  Sp<mg,  II. 
Denise  Joanne,  born  .Aug.  31,  1958,  is  the  d.iughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  P.  Neff.  They  are  the  parents  of  another  child, 
l)a\iil  Miiii.itl,  age  3.  Harold  is  Regional  Sanitarian  for  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  with  offices  in  Willianisport.  The 
Neffs  live  at  1919  Blaine  Street. 

.Mark  Pheasant,  Chaplains  Assistant,  has  recently  been  moved 
to  the  Western  part  of  Germany  clo.se  to  Belgium.  When  sta- 
tioned in  Frankfurt,  Mark  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  Bnissels  and  of  \isiting  various  other  points 
of  interest.  He  has  also  completed  five  courses  in  German  and 
has  become  Assistant  Boy  Seoul  Master  of  a  group  who  are 
dependents  of  militar\  personnel. 

Wedding  sows  were  pledged  l'"el).  28,  1959,  by  Joanne  M. 
Griffith,'Clearfield,  and  .Max  L.  Hafner. 

The  marriage  of  Cornelia  Diehl  (Ex  ',55)  to  the  Re\ .  Thomas 
Wood,  of  Watsontown,  has  been  announced. 

1954 

\ieki   Ka\    l.elm.  born   Dec.  29,    19.58,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Lehn  of  llarrisburg.  Penna. 

A  secoiul  son,  Joseph  Edward,  was  born  in  September  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Ryan,  Ilvde.  Pa.     Mrs.   Rv.m  is  the  former 

Susan  Olson. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .\rnold  L.  Erickson,  2842  Fourteenth  Ave.,  S.  E., 

Odar  Rapids,  Iowa,  announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child, 

Craig  Lawrence,  on  Nov.  23,  19.58. 
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Carl  Stiber,  Jr.,  is  now  tlie  Personnel  Manager  of  a  new  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company  store  in  Abington.  Mrs.  Stiber  is  the 
former  Shirley  Oberdorfer,  1953.  They  are  residing  at  68  New 
Road,  Southampton,  Pa.,  and  are  the  parents  of  two  children. 
Jay  N.  Stenger  is  acting-director  of  the  Willianisport  Civic 
Choir,  wliile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mclver  are  on  tour  with  the  West- 
minster Singers  in  Africa.  Jay  is  also  teacher  of  choral  music, 
liistory,  geography,  and  EngUsh  at  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  Williamsport,  and  serves  as  organist  at  the  Pine  Street 
Methodist  Church. 

1953 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Emerson  Abrani  are  the  proxid  parents 
of  a  son,  named  Mark  Emerson,  born  Jan.  16,  19.59.  The 
Abrams'  address  is  P.  O.  Box  106,  Taiping,  Malaya.  Mrs. 
Abram  is  the  former  Ruth  Thompson. 

Jill  Susan,  born  Feb.  8,  1959,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Hampton.  Mrs.  Hampton  is  the  foniier  Judy  Cohen. 
Marlene  Caris,  whose  husband  Jack  Daneker  ( Ex  '52 )  is  a 
phannacist  in  Jersey  Shore,  has  been  filling  the  position  as 
Choir  Director  at  the  Bethanv  Lutheran  Church  in  Montours- 
ville,  Penna. 

1952 

Lauren  Lee  is  the  name  given  to  the  new  arrival  on  Jan.  27, 
1959,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hampton,  who  are 
residing  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Nancy  Hall  Brunner  was  at  it  again!  She  directed  the  second 
variety  show  sponsored  by  the  Loyalsock  High  School  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  April  13,  14,  and  15. 

1951 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mathers  are  tlie  proud  parents  of  a  son, 
born  Jan.  2,  1959,  who  has  been  named  after  his  father. 
Loretta  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Geany.    Mrs. 
Geany  is  the  fomier  Joan  O'Brian. 

Jack  Sowers  informs  us  that  he  recently  married  Betty  Good- 
hart  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  They  are  living  at  Winding  Hill- 
Mounted  Route,  Mechanicsburg.  Jack  is  working  as  a  super- 
visory accountant  for  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Bucknell  University  conferred  a  master  of  arts  degree  on  Her- 
man T.  Palmer  at  the  end  of  the  last  semester. 
Francis  F.  Carducci,  owner  and  operator  of  Central  Music 
Store,  Williamsport,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  city 
council  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  T.  Black  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
March  4,  1959.     Mrs.  Black  is  the  fomier  Peggy  Ann  Nittinger. 

1950 

The  husband  of  H.  Joann  Stabley  has  been  named  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of  Indonesia  in 
Bandung,  Java.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Decker,  Joann,  and  their  three 
sons  flew  to  Bandung  in  January. 
Morris  Good  has  announced  liis 
candidacy  for  the  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney  on  tlie  Democra- 
tic ticket.  He  is  now  serving 
as  tlie  Lycoming  County  sher-  i'  f 
iff's  solicitor.  He  is  assistant 
recruitment  chainnan  for  the 
Lycoming  County  Red  Cross 
Bloodmobile  and  is  serNang  his 
fourth  temi  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Lycoming  County  Law  Asso- 
ciation. The  Goods  have  two 
children  and  reside  at  2714 
Hillside  Avenue.  Morris  Good 

Mary  Ann  Gawryla,  medical-surgical  nursing  instructor  at  the 
Williamsport  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  became  the  bride 
on  Jan.  31,  1959,  of  James  J.  Keller.  Jim  is  a  claims  represen- 
tative for  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Go. 


Last  June  Dick  Hinkelman  was  appointed  to  a  one-church 
charge  in  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin.  The  Cedarliurg  church  had 
grown  to  the  extent  that  it  demanded  a  full-time  minister, 
after  it  had  nearly  closed  in  the  30's  for  tlie  lack  of  members. 
Now  Dick  and  the  former  Doloris  Good  are  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  church. 

The  former  Helen  Troisi  ( Ex  '52 )  and  Paul  Arney  announce 
the  birth  of  tlieir  diird  child  on  Feb.  11,  1959.  She  has  been 
named  Mary  Beth. 

1949 

Tom  and  Betsy  Hunter  Westing  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Elise  Henley,  born  Dec.  22,  1958,  weighing  7  lbs., 
15  oz. 

Robert  H.  Seewald  has  accepted  a  position  as  an  instructor 
at  Stone  Hill  College  in  North  Easton,  Mass.  This  school  is 
affiliated  vvitli  Notre  Dame  University,  where  Bob  received 
liis  M.S. 

1948 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Johnson  are  now  residing  at  532  Aylesbury 
Road,  Delray  Beach,  Florida,  where  Dr.  Johnson  has  his  prac- 
tice in  surgery.  The  Johnsons  have  a  year-old  son,  Eric.  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  the  fomier  Audrey  McWilliams  (Ex  '48). 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Turner,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  instmctor  in  the  Department  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine at  the  Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery, 
Kirksville,  Mo.  Dick  is  married  to  the  fomier  Phyllis  Dahl- 
gren,  and  tliey  are  the  parents  of  tliree  children:  Deborah  Ann, 
6;  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  4;  and  Carolyn  Frances,  1. 
A  card  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Main  tells  us  briefly 
of  experiences  on  their  return  to  New  Zealand.  They  had  a 
pleasant  visit  in  foggy  London  and  in  sunny  Paris.  They  also 
stopped  at  Atliens,  Istanbul,  and  a  number  of  places  in  India. 
They  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  intricate  and  delicate 
marble  lacework  on  the  Taj  Malial.  However,  they  felt  that 
the  highlight  of  all  was  Bangkok  in  Thailand.  Life  is  lived 
there  in  boats,  barge  houses,  and  every  imaginable  form  of 
habitation.  The  rivers  and  water  provide  not  only  homes,  but 
water  for  cooking,  drinking,  washing,  sewage,  and  garbage. 
DeUvery  of  mail  is  made  daily  by  boat.  Mrs.  Main  is  the 
fomier  Eleanor  Cattron. 

A  book  entitled  Lmiultij  in  America  was  recently  presented  to 
the  Pohtical  Science  Department  of  the  College.  The  author 
is  John  Homer  Schaar  Ex  '48,  a  fomier  resident  of  Montours- 
ville.  He  received  his  A.B.  in  1950,  his  M.A.  in  1952,  and  his 
Ph.D.  in  1954,  all  diree  degrees  coming  from  the  University 
of  Cahfornia,  Los  Angeles.  John  has  two  sisters  who  attended 
Lycoming,  Ruth  Schaar  Giovannielio  '41  and  Jean  Schaar 
Lytle  '49. 

Scott  Charles  is  the  name  of  the  son  born  Aug.  8,  1958,  to 
Eleanor  Smith  (Ex  '48)  and  Bob  Pellman  (Ex  '48). 

1947 

The  law  fimi  of  Furst,  McCor- 
mick,  Muir  and  Lynn  lia\e  an- 
nounced tliat  Paul  W.  Reeder 
has  been  admitted  as  a  partner. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lycom- 
ing County  Law  Association 
and  the  state  and  national  bar 
associations.  In  1955  Governor 
George  M.  Leader  appointed 
him  director  of  Williamsport 
Civil  Defense,  and  he  is  cur- 
rently serving  in  this  capacity. 
He  received  the  Williamsport 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Outstanding  Service  Citation 
for  1957  and  the  U.  S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Distinguished  service  Award  for  the 
same  year.     In  1958  he  was  presented  with  the  Young  Man 


Taul  W.  KeedcT 
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of  tlic-  Vtar  citation  1)V  the  Williaiiisport  Junior  Chamber  ol 
CommtTCc.  Recently  ' he  announcid  his  candidacy  for  the 
office  of  district  attorney  on  the  RepuliUcan  ticket. 
A  Httle  bundle  arrised  the  day  before  Christmas  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Toohey  in  West  Africa.  She  was 
named  Killian  Manreiii. 

The  former  Marilvn  SpanoRlc  (E.\  '47)  and  Don  Lowry  are 
the  parents  of  a  d'an>;hter  born  Dec.  16,  1958.  She  has  been 
named  Joy  Alyson.  .Marilyn  is  president  of  the  Rochester 
Alumni  Club. 

Terry  Gramling  (Kx  '47)  was  elected  to  tlie  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Central  District  Board  of  tlie  International  Associa- 
tion of  Approved  Basketball  Officials.  rcpresenUng  tlu-  North 
Central  Board. 

1945 

The  son  born  Jan.  24,  1959,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Robert  Nace  has 
been  named  David  Wilson.  Mrs.  Nace  is  the  former  Jane 
Wilson  (Ex  '45). 

1944 

A  son  was  l>orn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  West  on  Feb.  21. 
1959.     The  mother  is  the  former  Mary  Jane  Marley. 

1940 

A  picture  of  Garv  Jav  Mankey,  born  Oct.  9.  1958,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Mankey  was  enclosed  witli  the  thank  >()U  note  to 
the  Alumni  Office  for  the  "generous-sized"  bib.  Clary's  four 
sisters,  ages  14,  6,  4,  2,  and  brother,  age  11,  keep  him  well 
entertained.  The  Mankevs  live  at  1911  A\ery  Avenue,  Wil- 
Uamsport.  (Editor's  note:  The  bib  sent  to  Gary  represents 
one  of  43  which  have  been  mailed  from  the  Alumni  Office.) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Wray,  Jr.,  announce  the  birth  of  tlieir 
son,  Roger  Owen,  on  Dec.  6,  1958. 

The  Republican  nomination  for 
district  attorney  is  being  sought 
by  O.  William  Vanderlin,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Nernev,  Page  and  Vanderlin. 
He  also  studied  at  Penn  State. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and 
Dickinson  School  of  Law.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  county, 
state,  and  national  bar  associa- 
tions. His  wife  is  the  former 
Phyllis  Meek,  194.3.  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren. Their  home  is  at  825 
Faxon  Parkway. 

19.39 
Lycoming  College  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  W.  Stanley  New- 
comer, 1023  Lakeridge,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Ben  Graf  Henneke  as  President  of  the  l!ni\ersity  of 
Tulsa.  Dr.  Newcomer  is  a  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology  and  Phannacology  at  Oklahoma  State  University. 

1936 

Our  Ahinmi  AssociaUon  Nice  President.  Nathan  W.  Stuart,  is 
one  of  the  members  of  a  new  firm  for  tlie  general  practice  of 
law.  Nate  is  solicitor  for  the  Williamsport  School  District. 
Other  activities  include  the  vice  presidency  of  the  Lycoming 
United  Fund  and  membership  on  the  national  hoard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

1933 

Select«tl  "teacher  ..f  the  v<ar"  in  the  school  system  at  Sanford. 
N.  C,  is  Mrs.  Helen  Cllarke  Holder,  a  native  of  Williamsport, 
and  p're.sently  priiuipal  of  thi'  Joiiesboro  Heights  am\  Floyd  I.. 


O.  William  VantUrlin 


Knight  Community  schook  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Holder  was  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  she  majored  in 
CJerman,  Latin,  and  education.  She  received  her  master's  de- 
gree in  school  administration  from  Bueknell  University.  She 
taught  in  Olivia,  .N.  C,  returned  to  Royersford,  Pa.,  as  guid- 
ance counselor  for  two  years,  tlu-n  became  principal  of  the 
Mclver  School,  in  Olivia',  until  she  took  her  present  position 
in  19.56. 

Dietitians  are  not  just  glorified 
c(X)ks,  according  to  Mrs.  Harry 
Svec  (Ex  '33),  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
the  former  Edna  Bruno.  Now 
the  mother  of  8  children  who 
range  in  age  from  7  months  to 
14  years,  Mrs.  Svec  was  for- 
merlv  a  therapeutic  dietitian  at 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  at 
Philadelphia.  Although  not  cur- 
rently working  in  the  field,  she 
has  retained  her  interest  in  the 
profession  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association 
and  the  Ames  Branch  of  the 
Mrs.  Harry  Scec  (Ex  33)  l„wa  Dietetic  Association.     Af- 

ter leaving  Dickinson  Seminary,  Mrs.  Svec  was  graduated  from 
The  PeimsvKania  State  University  of  Michigan  Hospital  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  then  received  her  master's  degree  from  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames. 

1928 

MRS.  CLAUDE  G.  SCHMITT 

( Margaret  E.  Comely) 
177  Inwood  Drive 
Rochester  10,  New  York 

By  means  of  double  postcards  we've  been  collecting  the  news 
of  the  Class  of  1928  and  want  to  pass  it  along  in  hopes  of  stim- 
ulating more.  Mvra  White  Lonberger  reports  that  she  has 
deserted  the  Southwest  after  twenty  years  there  and  is  now 
holding  forth  in  New  England.  Her  younger  daughter  is 
ther<'  with  her.  but  her  nineteen-year-old  is  still  back  in  Tulsa. 
"Russ"  Lambert  is  in  Buffalo  where  he  has  been  celebrating  a 
matrimonial  vear  with  liis  parents'  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
his  own  siKer  anniversarv.  and  his  daughter's  marriage  to  a 
MeGill  medical  student.  Russ  was  in  Glencoe,  III.,  but  came 
to  Buffalo  several  vears  ago.  In  Glencoe  he  used  to  see 
Mary  Brvan  Fleisher.  Mary  is  still  in  Glencoe  where  she  is 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  One  of  her  sons  is  in  high 
school  and  the  other  a  student  at  Purdue. 

Sylvia  Bierlv  Bastian  from  Prospect  Avenue,  Williamsport,  so 
far  holds  the  record  for  grandchildren.  Can  you  top  five, 
anvone? 

Bruce  Cleaver,  with  four  children  and  two  grandchildren, 
tells  that  he  has  been  in  the  ministry  for  eleven  \ears  and  is 
now  located  in  Houtzdale. 

The  girls  nearl\-  all  report  bus\  times  with  civic,  church,  and 
home  activities.  "Lib "  Russell  C.arrigues  lives  in  Shelby,  Ohio, 
and  says  her  older  bov  is  a  student  at  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology.  1  ([uote;  "a  fur  spit  from  home." 
Florence  Sherman  sends  word  that  she  and  her  husband.  Dr. 
Kurt  Stern,  the  Associate  Director  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Research  Foimdation,  Chicago,  have  a  daughter  sixteen 
and  teii-vear-old  twin  boys.  You  can  see  how  busv  she  must 
be  with  P.  T.  A.,  medical  wives,  etc. 
"Ibby"  Rich  Bell,  Harrisburg,  is  going  to  bed  early  these  days 
because  she  must  get  up  early  to  catch  the  6:30  T\'  class  every 
morning.  Ibby  has  a  daughter  at  Lycoming,  a  son  at  Mercers- 
burg,  and  two  more  little  musicians  at  home.  "Ibby's"  cousin 
Jean  Svkes  is  near  Boston  where  Jean  is  active  in  politics.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  I.ecompte.  is  pathologist  at  Faulkner  Hospital 
and  has  just  finished  some  intensive  teaching  at  Harvard 
\le<li(al    .Sch(K)l.      Their    three    children    are    in    school    near 
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home.  Jean  visited  "Margie"  Rich  Staats  in  lanuarv  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"Ed"  Nied  has  been  Recreation  and  Activities  Director  at  Dan- 
ville for  twenty-two  years.  Last  year,  after  being  away  from 
Bucknell  for  twenty-five  years,  he  went  back  there  and  com- 
pleted a  Master's  Degree. 

Louise  Lamade  DeVilbiss,  wife  of  the  \ice-president  of  Marsh 
and  McLennan,  Insurance  Brokers,  is  getting  ready  to  pull  out 
of  Summit,  N.  J.,  for  a  vacation  and  visit  in  England  with  some 
relatives  and,  incidentally,  to  get  in  some  salmon  fishing. 
Also,  incidentally,  what  are  You  doing? 

1925 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Mrs.  Carolyn  VanValin  Winslow   has 

been  serving  as  a  missionary  in  China  and  Formosa.  The 
Chinese  Communist  conquest  of  China  forced  her  witlidrawal 
along  with  others  to  Fonnosa,  where  she  has  served  for  tlie  last 
five  years.  Presently,  she  is  in  charge  of  the  church  and  mis- 
sion at  Ping  Tung.  She  is  a  teacher  in  the  Bible  School  at  Kao- 
shung,  headquarters  of  the  Free  Methodist  Mission  in  Formosa. 

1912 

DR.  FLORENCE  M.  A.  HILBISH 
329  Seventh  Street 
Marietta,  Ohio 

In  reading  the  very  welcome  letters  tliat  came  from  you  to  me 
during  the  past  year,  I  was  impressed  by  the  stamina  of  the 
members  of  our  class.  So  many  of  you  are  very  active  in 
church  and  community  affairs.  But  what  else  could  one  expect 
from  the  Class  of  1912?  Unaware,  in  those  prep-school  days 
we  were  being  molded  in  character  by  the  noble  influence  and 
teaching  of  Doctor  Eveland,  dear  old  pro.xy,  Minnie  Mae  Mack, 
Miss  Bowman,  Miss  Albert,  and  others.  I  need  merely  pause 
and  memories  come  sweeping.  Since  you  could  no  longer 
choose  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary,  it  is  nice  that  some 
of  you  chose  Lycoming  College  for  your  sons  and  daughters. 

Lenita  Daub  Achard,  I  know,  was  one  who  chose  Lycoming 
College  for  her  lovely  daughter.  "Len"  wants  to  know  wheth- 
er any  of  you  have  grandchildren  old  enough  to  be  in  coUege. 
An  interesting  bit  from  her  letter  you  may  be  glad  to  hear. 

Prof.  Rawlins,  who,  I  believe,  is  retired  but  still  active,  has 
three  grandchildren.  Genevieve  Wilgus  Stocker  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  President 
Wertz,  of  Lycoming  College,  in  their  home  when  he  gave  a 
'marvelous'  sermon  at  one  of  their  Lenten  services. 

Mary  Spanogle  Bergey  and  her  retired  husband  Karl  have  just 
returned  home  from  a  five-week  vacation  in  Florida,  where 
tliey  \asited  their  son,  Karl,  Jr.,  and  his  family.  On  tliis  occa- 
sion they  met  their  new  grandson  and  renewed  relationsliips 
witli  two  other  of  dieir  five  grandchildren.  The  Bergeys  still 
Hve  in  their  home  at  Goby,  Virginia,  but  postal  authorities  have 
changed   their   address   to   Fredericksburg,    R.    D.   4,   Virginia. 

1910 


Victor  C.  Wise,  chairman  of 
the  Lycoming  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  last  four 
years,  is  seeking  renomination 
as  a  commissioner  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  on  May  19.  He 
is  completing  his  third  tenii  on 
that  board.  Prior  to  his  elec- 
tion as  county  commissioner  in 
1947,  Mr.  Wise  served  one 
term  as  county  register  and 
recorder,   from    1936   to    1940. 


Miss  Anne  Slate 


1892 

Miss  Anne  Slate,  361  Mullierry 
Street,  Williamsport,  observed 
her  86th  birthday,  Jan.  5,  19.59. 
Mi.ss  Slate  is  still  active  in  the 
Mulberry  Street  Methodist 
Church,  where  she  has  been 
Communion  Steward  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  where  she 
teaches  a  Sunday  School  Class 
and  participates  in  the  women's 
mi.ssionary  interests.  She  spent 
21  years  in  Japan.  Her  mission- 
ary service  was  performed  in 
Yokohama  where  she  super- 
vised kindergarten  work  and 
had  charge  of  training  native 
Bible  women. 

1882 

In  response  to  a  request,  a  reply  was  received  in  the  Alumni 
Office  from  our  oldest  living  alumna.  A  portion  of  her  letter 
is  quoted  for  the  reader's  interest. 

"I  will  try  to  reply  to  your  letter.  I  was  bom  Novemljer 
11,  1862  and  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  Seminary  on 
June  18,  1882.  I  am  now  96.  I  taught  in  the  grade 
schools  here  for  30  years  but  retired  on  account  of  poor 
vision.  I  can  still  continue  to  do  my  own  housekeeping 
but  have  to  continue  to  depend  on  friends  for  all  reading. 
I  do  not  go  out  alone,  but  friends  take  me  to  church  on 
Sunday  and  to  some  of  the  other  church  doings." 

Sincerely, 

( Miss )  L.  Minnie  Hursh 
224  Herr  Street 
Harrisburg,  Perma. 


Victor  C.  Wise 


NECROLOGY 

1887— Sallie  Guss  Whiteley,  91,  of  1002  Rural  Ave., 
Williamsport,  died  at  her  home  Dec.  18,  1958.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Whiteley. 

1893— Mrs.  J.  Beckwith  died  May  2,  1958. 

1896 — Florence  Bartch  Ford  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Massachusetts.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Oscar  Ford,  D.D. 

1903 — Emilie  Lyon  Stearns  died  at  her  home  Dec.  28, 
1958.    She  had  been  ill  for  several  months. 

1912 — J.  Albert  Anderson  suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
driving  liis  car,  on  a  return  trip  from  New  York  last 
summer. 

1916 — William  J.  Orr,  of  CurwensWUe,  passed  away 
after  an  extended  illness. 

1935 — Eldon  Cline  Pepperman  died  Feb.  17,  19.59  after 
suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

1939— Paul  Forcey  died  Feb.  9,   1959,  at  his  home  of 

coronary  thrombosis. 

1945— Russ  Brownlee  died  Oct.  3,  1958.  He  had  been 
recei\ing  radiation  treahnents  for  a  brain  tumor  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 
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>A/ho  Discovers  the  Discoverers? 

''A  professor  can  never  better  distinguish  himself  in  his  ivork 
than  bij  encouraging  a  clever  pupil,  for  the  true  discoverers  are 
among  them,  as  comets  amongst  the  stars."      Carl  Linnaeus 


Somewhere  in  this  mighty  land  of  ours,  a  pifted  youth 
is  learning  to  see  the  light  of  tomorrow.  Somewhere, 
in  a  college  classroom  oi-  laboratory,  a  dedicated  teach- 
er is  gently  leading  genius  toward  goals  of  lofty  attain- 
ment. Somewhere  the  mind  of  a  future  discoverer-in 
science,  engineering,  government,  or  the  arts-is  being 
trained  to  transcend  the  commonplace. 

Our  nation  has  been  richly  rewarded  by  the  quality 
of  thought  nurtured  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  caliber  of  learning  generated  there  has  been  re- 
.sponsible  in  no  small  part  for  our  American  way  of  life. 
To  our  college  teachers,  the  selfle.s.s  men  and  women 


who  inspire  our  priceless  human  resources,  we  owe 
more  than  we  will  ever  be  able  to  repay. 

Yet  how  are  we  artiiaUi/  treatitn/  tlieiie  dedicated 
people?  Today  low  salaries  are  not  only  driving  gifted 
teachers  into  other  fields,  but  are  steadily  reducing  the 
number  of  qualified  people  who  choose  college  teaching 
as  a  career.  At  the  same  time,  classrooms  are  begin- 
ning to  get  overcrowded.  In  the  face  of  this,  college 
applications  are  expected  to  double  by  1967. 

This  is  a  severe  threat  to  our  system  of  education, 
to  our  way  of  life,  even  to  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation.  Our  colleges  need  help    and  they  need  it  nmv! 


-  HIOHSR    IDUCATION 


If  you  wont  fo  know  more  about  what  the  college  crisis  means  to  you,  and  whot  you  can  do 
to  help,  write  for  a  free  booklet  to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  Box  36,  Times  Square  Station, 
New  York  36,  New  York. 
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SpotiHored  aa  a  public  service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education         ^Oc  st^ 


